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\X JE saw a copy of a 
letterthe otherday. 
It was written by a 


manufacturer of national 
renown. 


We do ‘not handle this 


man’s advertising. 
His letter was about us. 


It said among other things 
—“N. W. Ayer & Son is 
a successful business insti- 
tution, aside from being a 
good advertising agency.” 


Read that again, Mister 
Business Man. Is your agency 
a “successful business insti- 


of it merely as “a good adver- 
tising agency’? 


Every few months some 
strong, fine, old conservative 
house turns to advertising and 
thereby serves notice on the 
business world that it has 


Philadelphia 


Boston 








tution,” or have you thought’ 


f 


determined to put a second 
story on its business structure. 


To such concerns we 
suggest that they would make 
no mistake in tying to “a suc- 
cessful business institution” 
which is also “a good adver- 
tising agency.” 


The house which at the 
beginning of its 45th year has 
the distinction of leadership 
in agency work, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it voluntarily 
sets aside as undesirable so 
much business that looms 
large in modern advertising 
totals, must be “a successful 
business institution.” 


If you contemplate adver- 
tising, why not address Adver- 
tising Headquarters? We have 
some very good friends whom 
we have advised not to adver- 
tise. ‘The only better friends 
we have are those whom we 
have advised to advertise. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


New York 
Chicago 
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EGARDLESS of tariff, 
of strikes, of all condi- 
tions, the farmer is 
creating new wealth 
this country. 


busy 
for 


The world must eat, and 
with the proportionate num- 
ber of food producers 
growing steadily smaller, ‘the 
farmer is sure of a just pay- 
ment for his labors. 


The new wealth created 
by the farmer this fall will 
steady the business of the 
whole country. 


Are you planning to share 
in this trade? Does the far- 
mer know your goods? Are 
you telling him the features 
which will lead him to buy? 


Reaching the farm trade 
does not necessitate a big or 
elaborate national campaign. 


Standard Farm Papers, 


papers that deal most closely 
with the farmer’s problems, 
are section or class mediums. 







Iristead of covering the 
country thinly, they cover a 





New Wealth 





given class or section inten- 
sively: 


You can start your cam- 
paign in any section of the 
big farming districts and ex- 
pand as returns and selling 
co-operation warrant. 


Are you interested in a 
trade insurance campaign of 


small cost? 





TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Oklahoma Farm Journal 
are The Ohio Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 


Farm he Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Papers Wallaces’ Farmer 


f Kansas Farmer 

o The Wisconsin Agriculturist 

Indiana Farmer 

California Country Journal, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

The Farmer, St, Paul 


Known 


Value 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


Geo. W. Herbert, Inc., 
bbe -y Representatives, 
119 Madison St., 
(Advertising Velde )», Chicago. 
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Nation-wide Sampling on Economical 
Basis 


An Interview with J. Noah H. Slee, President of Three-in-One Oil 
Co., New York 

















By Charles W. Hurd. 


You can buy almost any make 
of revolver and find in the box 
when you open it at home a sam- 
ple bottle of Three-in-One oil. 
Some of the revolver manufactur- 
ers even print a recommendation 
of the oil on the inside cover of 
the box. Two of the large makers 
of talking machines pack sample 
bottles of the same oil, furnished 
by the Three-in-One Oil Company, 
of New York. The manufactur- 
ers are glad to include and en- 
dorse the oil; they make no charge 
for the service and feel that they 
are doing themselves and their 
customers a good turn. 

This is the very acme of sam- 
pling sense: the samples not 
only reach the hands of the cus- 
tomers but they are placed just 
where they can be of most use, 
and where their presence will sug- 
gest the use. Many advertisers 
have realized the importance of 
this means of getting their sam- 
ples distributed but very few have 
been anywhere near so successful 
in doing so as the Three-in-One 
company. 

When a new safety razor com- 
pany went into the market the 
other day, an offer was made by 
a large manufacturer of a shav- 
ing cream to give a million sam- 
ple tubes of the cream for dis- 
tribution with the razors, a tube 
to a box, and the offer was not 
declined without a good deal of 
regret, and then only on the 
ground that the tube might dis- 


Table of Contents on page 106 


tract attention in some degree 
from the novelty of the razor it- 
self. With an article of a better 
known and more staple character 
the case would be different. 

But these kinds of distributions, 
while the most valuable, make up 
only a small part of the sampling 
done by the Three-in-One com- 
pany. There are several other 
ways in which the samples are 
gotten out. 

In the first place every adver- 
tisement in the long list of news- 
papers and magazines carries an 
offer of a “large” or “generous 
free sample bottle,” and these me- 
diums reach 28,000,000 persons. 

Then each bottle or can that 
is sold carries with it as an in- 
sert a blank form for a list of 
ten names to which sample bot- 
tles may be sent. A “Dictionary 
of Uses” goes with this in the 
package. 

Similar blank forms go out to 
the jobber and the dealer, enclosed 
in 3-in-One Sense, a lively little 
house periodical. The jobbers 
are asked to send in the names 
o dealers who are not now 
buying, and the dealers who re- 
ceive the house-organ are asked 
to fill in the names of ten people 
in their community who do not 
now but ought to use the oil, in 
order that a sample bottle and ad- 
vertising matter may be sent them, 
the advertising matter having the 
dealer’s name printed on it. 

All of these processes bring 
back thousands of names.. Many 
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of the dealers do not stop at ten 
names but send them in by scores 
and hundreds. Apparentiy some 
of them copy names out of the 
street directory or town reports. 

“We fill them all, just the same,” 
said J. N. H. Slee, president and 
general manager of the company. 
“We figure that a man who will 
take the time to get up a list of 
fifty or a hundred names must be 
in earnest. But we ask them not 
to send in any more names. We 
don’t want them to get too en- 
thusiastic about it. If all the 
dealers in the country suddenly 





Clean House 
cleaner, easier,. 5 
with 3-in-One — 
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FREE SAMPLE OFFER IN PAGE COLOR AD 
ON BACK COVER OF SUNDAY SECTION 


decided to send in names we 
should be bankrupted. We count 
on getting a certain number, and 
as long as the samples bear a cer- 
tain ratio to the sales of the other 
bottles, it is all right.” 

The company long ago gave up 
sampling broadcast, distributing 
from door to door. 

“We found out long ago that 
that was a very wasteful method 
for us,” Mr. Slee said. “Some of 
our competitors try that from time 
to time. It looks cheaper than the 
newspapers and magazines. When 
anything like severe competition 
is promised, we increase our space 
in the magazines and by and by 
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they drop out and look around for 
some other means of making an 
impression. Sampling seems an 
inexpensive way of reaching the 
household because the samples can 
be gotten rid of easily and quick- 
ly and the first’ cost is not great. 

“The waste, however, is too 
great. You are not sure of reach- 
ing the woman or man who buys, 
The children get hold of the bot- 
tle or the servant tucks it away, 
or it is thrown out or swept up 
without coming to notice. If you 
were only sure of ‘getting it into 
the hands of the housewife—but 
that requires organization and or- 
ganization is expensive. House to 
house sampling might be necessary 
for a breakfast food or a bulky 
article expensive to mail, but not 
for our product. 

“Our advertising serves the dou- 
ble purpose of advertising the oil 
and weeding out those people who 
are not definitely interested at the 
time—only those who really are 
interested write and their names 
make up a really select list; every 
one of them is a first-rate pros- 
pect.” 

Sampling is added on to many 
businesses as a second thought 
attachment. With the Three-in- 
One people, it is really a built- 
in feature, an integral part of the 
proposition. They have such con- 
fidence in the merit of their goods 
that they dispense samples with a 
lavish hand, sending them broad- 
cast by means of advertising and 
house-organ distribution. 

“It is the easiest thing in the 
world to spend money for adver- 
tising,” said Mr. Slee, and he did 
not mean it altogether as a warn- 
ing. “We have to look out that 
we are not trying to grow too 
fast. You can grow only at a cer- 
tain rate, no matter how much 
money you spend—I mean, in rea- 
son. Doubling the appropriation 
will not double the business. 

“Money is only one element— 
the other is time. We have to al- 
low time for the appeal to sink in 
and the appreciation to grow and 
the sense of need to arise. Then 
the business will grow. After a 
certain point, you need stronger 
measures to bring equal returns, 
“That is one reason why any one 
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A Big 
Opportunity — 


There is hardly an article advertised that 
doesn’t depend for its sale on its influence 
with women, either directly or indirectly. 


This is as true of automobiles, furniture, 
men’s wearing apparel and heating apparatus, 
as it is of food stuffs and textiles. 


Man provides the money. But the woman 
—the one who does the buying—is the de- 
ciding factor for every purchase that enters 
the home. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of products, 
whether used by men or women or by both, 
should realize the opportunities offered by 
The Butterick Trio (The Delineator, The 
Designer, The Woman’s Magazine). 


The great volume of advertising directly 
appealing to women which these publica- 
tions carry, is an indication of a wonderful 
opportunity to be seized. Interest the 
women in your product. Never mind who 
makes use of it. Here is a vast, untilled field. 
for you to open up. Why not be the leader? 
Tell your sales-story to those who do the 
buying for the home. Tell it to those who 
influence every sale made. 


The Butterick Trio 


(Average Monthly Net Guaranteed Circulation 1,400,000) 


ames A, Townsend, W. C. McMillan, 

estern Adv. Mgr. Eastern Adv. Mgr., 
1st National Bank Building, Butterick Building, 
Chicago. New York. 
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in an established business need 
not fear competition if he is at 
all up-to-date in his methods. We 
have fresh competition all the 
time, new people coming in and 
seeking a share of what looks like 
a very soft trade. We don’t pay 
any attention to them beyond, pos- 
sibly, increasing our advertising if 
the flourish of trumpets in the oth- 
er camp is very loud. We have, 
as I figure, nearly twenty years’ 
start of them and they cannot 
overtake us unless they spend a 
far larger amount of money for 
a long. term of years in serving 
and educating the public. 
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SAMPLE OFFER SUBORDINATE, BUT STILL 
THERE—ANOTHER BACK COVER 


“Why, it wouldn’t scare us to 
have the Standard Oil itself enter 
the field. We don’t buy anything 
from the Standard Oil—ours is a 
compound oil—we even sell them, 
Mr. Rockefeller himself, too. It 
wouldn’t scare us if the Standard 
Oil entered the field and spent a 
million dollars in advertising. We 
are too firmly intrenched to be 
turned out even by such heavy 
cannonading as that. Of course, 
if they spent a million every year, 
that would be a different matter. 

“T think this is true of any busi- 
ness—it is protected by time; it 
has a great advantage over any 
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new competitor, and it can gener- 
ally keep that advantage if it does 
not lose its head and become 
frightened by the size of its com- 
petitor.” 

Mr. Slee has been a great ber 
liever in small space for his prop- 
osition, and generally uses about 
sixty lines in his long list of maga- 
zine and class mediums, but he oc- 
casionally takes a large space flier, 
as, for example, the back pages 
in color used last spring in the 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine, the 
Associated Sunday Magazine Sec- 
tion, and Semi-Monthly Magazine 
Section, one time in each. These 
featured the sampling offer in 
addition to the playing up of sev- 
eral uses. The “Dictionary of 
Uses,” as before mentioned, goes 
out with the samples and is also 
included in the regular package. 

At this time also a newspaper 
campaign is being started in sev- 
eral states of the Middle West. 
This is the first real newspaper 
campaign that has been under- 
taken on any scale. Newspapers 
have been used in the past in con- 
nection with the house-organ 
3-in-One Sense to help shake up 
the dull spots in the territory. 

The present newspaper cam- 
paign will be a small-town cam- 
paign, for the most part, and if 
successful will be consistently ex- 
tended. 

“T believe our proposition is one 
for the small towns, anyway,” said 
Mr. Slee. “There are more people 
in proportion to the total popula- 
tion in the small places who per- 
sonally will use our oil than there 
are in the large centers. They 
have more time and inclination.” 

The complete list of mediums, 
outside of the daily papers, is as 
follows: 

American Boy, American Field, 
American Sunday Magazine, 
Arms & The Man, Associated 
Sunday Magazines, Boys’ Maga- 


sine, Breeder & Sportsman, 
Butterick Trio and_ Fashion 
Quarterlies, Camp & Trail, 


Christian Herald, Collier’s Week- 
ly, Cosmopolitan, Current Opin- 
ion, Everybody's, Field & Stream, 
Forest & Stream, Good Dressing, 
Good Housekeeping, Hearst's 
Magazine, Holland’s Magazine, 
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ET your follow-up booklet present as good 
‘an appearance as your salesmen. Your 
printed matter is the equivalent of many 

salesmen and to reflect the quality of your 
organization should be dressed accordingly. 
We will gladly send samples applicable to 


your business, upon request. 


THE MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP WORKS 


“The Complete Press” 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
WRITING . DESIGNING ENGRAVING 
PRINTING BINDING 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
Singer Building Tower i 913 Citizens Building 
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Home Life, Hunter-Trader-Trap- 
per, Illustrated Outdoor World 
and Recreation, Illustrated Sun- 
day Magazine, Ladies’ Home 
Fournal, Ladies’ Vi orld, McCall’s 
Magazine, Metropolitan, Month- 
ly Fashion Book, Mothers’ Maga- 
gine, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, National Sportsman, Out- 
door Life, Outer’s Book, Outing 


Magazine, Outlook, — People’s 
Home Journal, Pictorial Review, 
Popular Mechanics, Quarterly 


Fashion Book, Rod & Gun, Semi- 








the ball, put 3-in- 

One oil on your 

love; softens the 

feather so the ball 

rae ng A. ~< in the ag a makes og A glove look 
and wear four times as long. Get a 


snanpio | bottle yd from 
Three-in-One Oi Co., 42 0. B. Broadway, New York City 


BOYS DON'T DROWN 


your tools in cheap oil. A few drops of 3-in-One 
makes brace and bit, plane, saws, all tools work _ 
fectly — keeps them bright and —_ free a=. rust. 
Write to Three-in-One Oil Co., 42 O. B. B ay 
New York City, for generous sample Bite eRe 


CIVING THE BOYS A CHANCE TO GET 
SAMPLES 


Monthly Magazine, Sports Afield, 
Sportsmen’s Review, St. Nicholas, 
Sunset Magazine, System, System 
English Edition, Western Field, 


Woman's Home Companion, 
Woman’s World and Youth’s 
Companion, 


Besides this the company has 
used painted display, posters and 
the street cars to an extent. 

As previously mentioned, its use 
of newspaper space to liven up a 
low level territory has been sup- 
plemented by the distribution of 
the house-organ, 3-in-One Sense, 








which has a marvelous way of 
jacking up dealers and_ jobbers. 

The real secret of this is the 
generous profit on Three-in-One 
oil, much more than the trades- 
men usually get on a standard 
advertised article. The jobber’s 
profit is 25 per cent in all lines 
and the dealer’s from 50 to 66 2-3 
per cent and they are very well 
protected in taking them. The 
company makes no loud claims as 
to what it will do to those who 
kick over the traces—it really has 
no recourse at law, because it is 
a trade-marked and not a patent- 
ed article, but it manages to keep 
on such good terms with its deal- 
ers, it advertises so. consistently 
and makes the profits look so 
good that it has very little trouble 
in keeping the bars up all around 
the lot. The big department 
stores are not wholly controllable, 
but they cannot go very far. Mr. 
Slee allows them only a retailer’s 
quantity price and protects even 
the smallest jobber against them. 

This keeping of all the jobbers 
in line is something of an achieve- 
ment, because there are 4,000 of 
them, more or less, on the Three- 
in-One books, a very large propor- 
tion of the whole in all lines. 

“The reason,” said Mr. Slee, “is 
the fair profit we give the jobber 
and dealer. . It is not true that 
they want to cut anyway. They 
would prefer not to. cut and they 
will not if the manufacturer 
makes any real attempt to hold 
up the price and does it with 
some degree of diplomacy. I be- 
lieve it is a better policy to give 
the dealer a generous profit and 
get his good will than it is to 
try to starve him by putting it 
all into advertising. Many ad- 
vertised goods are handled by 
dealers in the most perfunctory 
way. The dealers have to carry 
them, but they have no interest 
in them whatever and will not 
push them.” 

The profit on Three-in-One-in 
the early days was even more gen- 
erous than it is now. Up to four 
years ago, it was 100 per cent to 
retailers. This insured warmest 
interest on the dealer’s part, and 
a rapid distribution, which was 
also effected by road men. 
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The JULY SCRIBNER'’S will be the most popularly 


interesting number of all our special issues—so far. Out 
as the Atlantic meets the Pacific. 


The story of the completed Panama Canal, the greatest 
physical achievement in history 


—by men who have been a part of it and know— 


—in a fascinating portfolio of 16 Lumiere photo- 
gtaphs reproduced in full natural colors. 


A romance of engineering. 


An epic of the great deeds of strong men. 
A most desirable number of Scribner's to be iden- 


tified with. ; 
Closing June 5th 
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A LETTER POLICY THAT 
DEVELOPED SALESMEN 


HOW ONE SALES MANAGER WORKED 
OUT HIS PLAN—WHY HE DOES 
NOT FAVOR THE CONVENTIONAL 
“GINGER” LETTER—FAULT-FIND- 
ING LETTERS NEVER WRITTEN— 
“KNOWING YOUR MAN” AND 
ADDRESSING THAT MAN 





By H. McJohnston. 

“Before I formulated definite 
principles governing my corre- 
spondence to salesmen,” says the 
sales manager of a company that 
has thirty-five men on the road 
the year around, “I lost the com- 
pany thousands of dollars in 
sales, I’m sure, our men did not 
make because my letters to them 
often did not have the right ring. 
I now realize, to be frank, that 
many of my letters positively en- 
couraged the men to lose sales. 

“But that was several years ago, 
before I began to. make a scientific 
study of letters to salesmen,” he 
continued. “Then it took more 
than a year of concentration on 
the problem before I worked out 
the set of principles that now un- 
consciously guide all my corre- 
spondence with salesmen — the 
most important and by far the 
hardest correspondence any man 
can tackle, I do believe. 

“No, don’t use my name. Just 
call me Smith, for I don’t want 
the boys on the road to know why 
I write to them as I do some- 
times. My letters might not then 
be effective. 

“po IT NOW” HIS FIRST MISTAKE 


“Several years ago I was guilty 
of two fundamental and common- 
place errors. ‘Do it now’ was one 
of my mottoes—and still is, ex- 
cept occasionally in my letters to 
salesmen. No matter what sort of 
mood I was in I always dictated 
the letter to the salesman the very 
first opportunity I got, especially 
when the salesman had fallen 
down or had given me any other 
cause for impatience with him. 


That, of course, was especially the 
time when I should not have ap- 
plied the ‘do-it-now’ motto. 
“Now, however, I don’t let miy- 
self get sore when a salesman 
falls down. 


It does not pay. I 
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don’t write him until I’m sure that 
my attitude is friendly. That, it 
seems to me, is the first principle 
—wait until you are in the right 
mood, 

“By this I do not mean that I 
wait until I feel like glossing over 
his faults. In that case I never 
should write him. But I make 
the letter earnest and honest, as 
well as friendly and sympathetic; 
never sarcastic, nor sour. I don’t 
tell him that business is poor. He 
knows that as well as I. Neither 
do I find fault with him. 

“Yes, it rarely pays to find fault 
with salesmen, especially in a let- 
ter. Rather, I take the attitude 
that it is*smy own fault. And I 
believe it is; for I hired the man 
and trained him and sent him out 
as an example of my ability to 
pick and train the right man for 
the place. If he falls down it is 
my fault, not the man’s. 

“T find that to be a_ healthy 
view-point for real results from 
the letters. I write him. I make 
him feel that my honor and repu- 
tation is at stake rather than his. 
If I can’t enlist his loyalty to me 
personally as his sales manager, 
then I fail. It is really my fail- 
ure, not his. But if he really feels 
that my reputation as well as his 
is at stake, I find that he will work 
with double persistency. 

“But here, I think, is the strong 
point to this: My attitude gives 
me the ideal opportunity to offer 
him personal help without the risk 
oi antagonism from blaming him 
for his trouble; and that same at- 
titude makes it easy for him to 
frankly tell me what’s wrong— 
nine times in ten after he has 
overcome the slump and regained 
his real stride; for usually I can 
anticipate the reasons why he has 
fallen down. I don’t directly ask 
him. My letter is cheery and sym- 
pathetic in tone without excusing 
him. Don’t get an idea that I ex- 
cuse him just because I don’t 
blame him. I don’t accept ex- 
cuses; and I don’t hire salesmen 
that make them.. Sales-making 
and excuse-making are unreconcil- 
able enemies. 

“On the other hand, when a 
salesman is more successful than 
anticipated—which is seldom the 
case, for I believe in a pretty high 
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standard of expectations from the 
men—I again wait until I am not 
prejudiced in his favor. Fervent 
congratulations really would not 
be just the right thing, you know, 
for his success is my success the 
same as his failure. 


CONVEYING CORRECTION TO SALES- 
MEN 


“So again I, wait for the right 
mood. I cool off. Then I stren- 
uously avoid swelling that man’s 
head. I congratulate him, yes; 
but I take care to throw in several 
grains of caution, too. I make 
him feel the responsibility, rather 
than the importance, of setting 
such a fast pace; and am careful 
to make him see that his results 
thereafter will be judged by the 
higher standard; that failure 
would then be more conspicuous 
than otherwise—that he must keep 
up the pace, and improve it, in 
order to conform with my idea 
that the real salesman is the man 
that steadily increases his sales, 
especially by the addition of new 
customers. 

“You see, his success is my suc- 
cess. No matter how high I boost 
sales, I can’t afford to go back. 
Production in the factory is 
gauged by sales. New machinery 
and new employees are added con- 
stantly to take care of a constant- 
ly increasing business. it is tre- 
mendous waste .to lay off these 
new machines and these new em- 
ployees after we have gone to the 
expense of ‘training them. If I 
should make this necessary _ it 
would be the signal for a new 
sales manager. The boys know 
this; and when their sales drop 
off they feel it just as keenly as I 
do. I recognize this fact in writ- 
ing them. And when they make 
a fast spurt they realize as well as 
I that it is up to them to keep it 
up. To that responsibility my let- 
ters encourage them, and never 
to feel themselves flattered; al- 
though, of course, they are re- 
warded financially in proportion to 
results—unless they are spasmodic, 
hit-or-miss producers. I avoid 
hiring that kind of men. 

“Which suggests the point that 
I get mighty well acquainted with 
each new man before I send him 
out. But first let me mention the 
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second error. It was an idea that 
I had to write all the men period- 
ically like a machine, whether or 
not there was any real reason for 
a letter. That, I believe, is a com- 
mon error. I used the weekly 
ginger letter; and in proportion to 
tne good those letters did I sold 
my time and worry over writing 
them at a bankrupt price. Of 
ccurse, certain businesses and cer- 
tain types of sales managers may 
find the regular ‘ginger’ letter a 
good thing. But as for me, I 
never have and never shall re- 
gret abolishing form letters to the 
boys. 


FEW “GINGER LETTERS” FOR HIM 


“T don’t write them unless I 
have a real reason; although now 
and then I create a good reason. 
Usually, however, in addition to 
the formal correspondence—all of 
which is handled by my assistant 
—I have many good reasons. I 
never fail, for instance, to inform 
the men. concerned when new ad- 
vertising matter is prepared and 
is going out. I tell something in- 
teresting about that advertising 
matter; why we prepared it, the 
cost, who wrote it, and so on. 
Then, too, if amy important news 
concerning their territory comes 
from visiting merchants, I tell 
them. If one salesman writes 
about a problem that might at the 
time or later bother the rest of 
them, I tell all the men that sev- 
eral of the boys are facing that 
problem and want their help in 
solving it. I ask for suggestions. 
Tkus when any salesman meets 
the same obstacle he has already 
thought about it and is prepared. 
That may be a case of creating a 
reason for writing them, but I 
never lose an opportunity to get 
an expression of opinion from 
each man. And always, although 
a form letter might cover the sit- 
uation, I take the time and ex- 
pense to make my letter personal. 
If there is a real reason for writ- 
ing, it’s worth a personal letter. 
If there isn’t a real live reason, 
better not write. 

“This again suggests the funda- 
mental idea that I make it a point 
to know each salesman as a per- 
sonal friend. If personality is the 
biggest thing in salesmanship, it 
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is a bigger thing in sales manager- 
ship. 
LETTERS THAT ARE REALLY PERSONAL 


“Each of several salesmen 
would receive carefully differenti- 
ated personal letters, although the 
letters. covered the same identical 
subject in exactly the same way so 
far as facts are concerned. As al- 
ready suggested, I get well ac- 
quainted with each new man. He 
and I stick together closer than 
the proverbial brothers until he 
goes out. I talk over the line with 
him; tell him how I should pre- 
sent a certain item, and usually 
he is anxious to show me how He 
would do it. Thus I get in mind 
his attitude toward the goods; his 
way of thinking and looking at 
things. 
“Often he is wrong; but I don’t 
tell him. I prefer to let him find 
it out by experience. That is the 
reasoh why I often know just why 
a new man falls down on a cer- 
tain item, or on several. Conse- 
quently, I make my letter helpful 
without the necessity of asking 
him to tell me his troubles. In 
fact, I never directly in a letter 
encourage a man to ask me my so- 
lution of difficulttes; for meeting 
difficulties as they come to him is 
the biggest part of a salesman’s 
job. 
“And I can make the letter ef- 
fective because I know the man. 
I talk to- him the same as though 
he were right there at the desk 
beside me. Incidentally I have 
photographs of all the men in my 
desk drawer just to aid me in this 
respect. The photographs are cut 
from a group picture. I separated 
them to help me concentrate on 
each individual salesman while 
writing him. That photograph un- 
erringly recalls to my mind ex- 
actly the manner of man I am 
writing to. I know him, for when 
he started to work for me, as just 
suggested, we lived together until 
I was sure I knew the man. All 
that time I studied and tested him 
all through. 

“Seldom does a month pass but 
that a new salesman and I get ac- 
quainted. I take on new men one 
at a time, mainly because I want 
the opportunity to get as thor- 
oughly acquainted with the per- 








sonality of each new man as pos- 
sible. Anyway, there’s a great 
deal of risk in taking on new 
salesmen in bunches. It’s not the 
way to keep sales swinging along 
at the desirable, even increase. [ 
plan to add new men at a definite 
rate of increase in direct propor- 
tion to the increase of business 
from year to year; and I add them 
gradually, making sure, of course, 
that vacancies in the old guard are 
filled as promptly as possible. 

“This gives me opportunity not 
oniy to make a more careful 
choice of men, but what is equally 
important, it gives me time to get 
so well acquainted with them that 
from the start my letters are 
friendly and personal in a sincere 
and safe fashion. The right let- 
ters are more important at the 
start. of a new salesman’s career 
than later. That is when his work 
is hardest and that is when he 
forms permanent opinions of his 
manager. I aim to get his confi- 
dence and friendship before he 
gets a letter from me. Primarily, 
as already stated, it’s a matter of 
personality. Personal, friendly 
letters are imperative; but danger- 
ous, I have found,’ unless you ac- 
tually know the man—and the man 
knows you. 


HOW HE CLASSIFIES MEN 


“Personally, I find it an advan- 
tage to classify my men—that is, 
to discriminate one from the other 
in a general way—by their varying 
degrees of sensitiveness. If a 
salesman is extremely sensitive, as 
is sometimes the case with a good 
salesman, I am extremely careful 
not to give him a chance to take 
to heart any sort of criticism. But 
this danger is largely eliminated 
by the fact that he and I are well 
acquainted personally and are good ‘ 
friends. He likes me because I 
take the trouble to show him that 
I like him. That sounds simple, 
but I find it to be the very bed- 
rock of successful salesmanship. 

“In my letters I show the man 
that I like him; and even if he is 
not at all sensitive, I seldom write 
down severe criticism. A personal 
talk to several men is much better 
for criticism. The good part of 
the talk: impresses them. They 

(Continued on page 97) 
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ADVERTISING BUILDING 
INCORPORATES AT 
$300,000 





The proposition discussed at 
the dinner of the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs to erect a building in New 
York expressly for advertising 
interests, has now taken the form 


‘of a corporation to be capitalized 


at $300,000, under the laws of the 
State of New York. Shares of 
stock of a par value of $100 each, 
are to be sold, 

Immediately opposite the new 
terminal of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company in New York 
is a plot of land, owned by the 
railroad,. which is valued at $1,- 
000,000. The Pennsylvania Ter- 
minal Realty Company, a subsid- 
iary of the railroad, has expressed 
its willingness to put up on this 
plot of land a building to cost 
$2,000,000, and to be known. as 
“The Advertising Building,” pro- 
vided a leasing company shall be 
formed with a paid-in capital of 
$300,000. The Pennsylvania com- 
pany will charge the leasing com- 
pany 5% on $1,000,000 and 6% 
on $2,000,000, making a total 
rental for the building of $170,000 
per year. The plan is for the 
leasing company to interest vari- 
ous advertising and publishing 
eoncerns to take space in this 
building; and should all the of- 
fices be rented, it is estimated that 
there will be a surplus of some 
$40,000 above the annual rental. 
This figure is, however, gross. 

The plans which have been 
drawn up by McKim, Mead & 
White, call for a very handsome 
and thoroughly modern office- 
building, with new and exclusive 
features. For the handling of the 
passenger service, twelve express 
and local elevators have been pro- 
vided, and in addition, two freight 
elevators have been arranged. 
On the 18th floor it is planned to 
have a noon-day luncheon club, 
the membership of which, is to 
consist of advertising men. 


The officers of the new corporation 
are as follows: President, arl_ E. 
Ackerman, of Frank Seaman Inc.; 
vice-president, H. H. Cooke, of the 
Wm. Green Corporation; secretary, 
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Edward M. Carney, of Collier’s Week- 


ly; treasurer, Gerald B. Wadsworth, 
of the McKelvey Company. 

Board of Directors: A. C. G. Ham- 
mesfahr, advertising manager, Collier’s 
Weekly; P. K. A, Richardson, Ameri- 
can Tel. & Tel. Company; H. K. Mc- 
Cann, president of the H. K. McCann 
Company ; George Frederick, vice- 
president, The Business Bourse; 
Scarburgh, advertising manager, New 
York Telephone Company; * Ma- 
hin, O. J. Gude Company; George Now- 
land, advertising manager, Fels-Naptha 
Soap Company. 

Henry A. Heiser, of 27 William 
street, has been engaged to act as 
counsel; and M. F. Meehan, of 
200 Fifth avenue, has been ap- 


pointed real estate representative. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION 
AGAINST PRICE MAIN- 
TENANCE 


On Monday, May 26, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
decided against the Bauer Chemi- 
cal Co., in its case against James 
O’Donnell, a Washington, D. C., 
druggist. 

This decision has been eagerly 
looked for by all manufacturers 
of patented goods, who had been 
hoping that the Supreme Court 
would hand down a decision fa- 
vorable to the cause of price 
maintenance. 

Sanatogen, the patented medi- 
cine put out by the Bauer Chemi- 
cal Co., has been sold on the li- 
censed plan. O’Donnell had cut 
the price in defiance of the terms 
of the license and the Bauer com- 
pany accordingly brought suit, 
which finally reached the Supreme 
Court. 

The interests of manufacturers 
of patented goods generally are 
seriously affected. The court de- 
cision was 5 to 4, with Justices 
McKenna, Holmes, Lurton and 
Van de Vanter dissenting. 

Justice Day announced the ma- 
jority decision, which held that 
while the patent law gave the 
owner the exclusive right to 
“vend” articles that was not the 
same as a right to “keep up the 
price.” 

PrinTERS’ INK in its next issue 
will print the decision fully and 
discuss the bearings of the deci- 
sion upon the whole price main- 
tenance fight. 
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Directly opposite the Herald Building in New York 
City, fronting Herald Square at Broadway and 35th 
Street, this big Electric Sign is telling the story of 
Hamilton Coupons every day and night to thousands 
of families in New York, representatives of thousands 
of families from all parts of the United States and to 
dealers and store-keepers from every section of the 
nation. 
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The big sign measures 38’ x 41’, and one of its features 
ga mechanical “flash” which names at regular inter- 
the following Popular and Reliable Goods which 
7 Hamilton Coupons: Baker’s Cocoanut; “Bob 
fhite” Toilet Paper; Burnham’s Jellycon; Clicquot 
lu E Ginver Ale; Argo Starch; Electro-Silicon; 
fanco-American “Readymaid” Soups; “My Wife’s 
Salad Dressing”; Gorton’s Cod Fish; “Butterfly” 
Condensed Milk; Mapl-Wheat Flakes; Fluffy Ruffles 
Starch ; “Sealpackerchief” Handkerchiefs: “Union 
Leader” Tobacco; Major’s Cement; New York 
Bottling Co.’s Vichy, Selters, etc.; Buffalo Ammonia; 
Swift’s Borax Soap, Swift’s Wool Soap; Peter Cooper's © 
Gelatine ; Renovo Sweeping Compound; Palmer’s Skin 
Success Soap; “Persil” Oxygen Washing Compound; 
Salvation Matches; Borsum’s Metal Polish; Runkel’s 
Cocoa and Chocolate; Tiger Varnish; West Flat 
Hooks & Eyes. 


This sign is facing one of the busiest centers in the 
country and is the “major general” of a general and 
local advertising campaign that is causing a large con- 
sumer demand for “Hamilton Coupon” goods. This is 
one of the reasons it pays any dealer to feature and get 
behind goods carrying Hamilton Coupons, backed by 
The Hamilton Corporation, with Guaranteed Re- 
sources of $1,000,000.00. 


This sign was designed and constructed and is being 
maintained by 


( The 0.J.Gude Co..N.Y.) 


220 West 42d Street 
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HOW FAR SHOULD ADVER- 
TISERS TRUST THEIR 
AGENTS? 





QNE AGENT WHO BELIEVES THAT 
THE CLIENT SHOULD RUN THE 
NECESSARY RISK AND “LAY THE 
CARDS ON THE TABLE”’—DISSEM- 
‘BLING AS PRACTICED ON THEIR 
AGENTS BY SOME ADVERTISERS 





By “ Advertising Agent.” 


A shrewd old physician once 
told me that the chief difference 
between good doctors and bad was 
that the latter believed what their 
patients told them. 

That distinction doesn’t fit ad- 
vertising agents, because most of 
us have learned that the client is 
a mighty untrustworthy witness. 
Good agents politely try to get by 
his statements and reach the facts. 
The other kind take the line of 
least resistance and, not without 
some justice, let their clients suf- 
fer for their own faults. 

This item of deception—often 
enough deliberate and positive, 
still more frequently unconscious 
or negative—is more or less pres- 
ent in the case of almost every 
new account. The advertiser dis- 
likes to wear long ears; he likes, 
as every human being does, to 
seem a little wiser, a little richer, 
a little straighter than he really 
is; often he lets his optimism 
convince him on very slender evi- 
dence; often he makes his “show- 
ing” a little better than it is by 
“burying” some of the costs or 
losses; he preserves a dignified 
silence as to his blunders and is 
inclined to talk a good deal about 
his hits. 

Sometimes the advertising man- 
ager, or the sales manager, has 
managed to convince a superior 
of “facts” which reflect credit’ on 
his department but which are not 
quite facts. And the agent must 
somehow manage to distinguish 
between the truth and the other 
thing, avoid giving offense, steer 
clear of apparent prying, and fit 
the right policy to the wrong lay- 
out—all as part of the daily rou- 
tine. 

Anyone who thinks that this 
tends to increase omacteney 3 is wel- 
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come to make an experiment. It 
does not. 

Two young fellows asked us to 
help them sell a’ household spe- 
cialty patented by one of them 
and manufactured on a_ small 
scale in the little shop owned by 
the other. They were honest, 
their article seemed to have solid 
merit, their statements as to their 
business progress, distribution, 
earlier policies, credit, etc., were 
easily verified, and we set to 
work with an unusual degree of 
confidence in them both. But we 
could not make good for them— 
dealers bought the goods readily 
enough, but there were few who 
came back for more. We could 
not afford to do very much inves- 
tigating—somehow we have never 
been able to make a dollar buy 
much more than a house and lot, 
and really envy the agents -who 
can “investigate” Texas and Mon- 
tana on a $500 commission—but 
we did the best we could. We 
snooped about among the dealers 
near home, and were almost al- 
ways told that the trouble with 
the device was that it would not 
work! Diplomatic reference to 
these reports in conference with 
the two partners only evoked a 
demonstration which quickly dis- 
proved them. We were losing 
money on the account and giving 
it a lot more time and worry than 
it ever warranted, when I hap- 
pened into the little office late one 
afternoon when the “hands” had 
already knocked off. Both part- 
ners were out in the shop, and 
their conversation was loud and 
angry, so that I could hear every 
word through the thin partition. 


KEEPING UP THE AGENT’S SPIRITS 


“T tell you, Bill, I’m through!” 
said the machine-shop man. “I’ve 
put in all I’m going to. The 
darn thing won’t sell!’ 

“No wonder!” retorted the in- 
ventor, “when you put in cheap 
stuff and cheap labor. If you'd 
just, let me——” 

“Let you what? You know the 
thing won’t work—you can make 
it go all right for a little while, 
but nobody else can. And you 
can’t keep it working more than 
a half-hour to save your life!” 
I had heard enough. I walked 
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out past the “no admittance” sign 
and went for them both. I told 
them that they had come pretty 
close to crooked work in lying to 
me; that they had fooled me into 
giving them time and work and 
worry that they knew very well 
would be wasted; that they had 
consistently denied reports which 
both knew to be true. 

They looked a bit chopfallen 
for a minute or two, and then the 
inventor spoke up, bashfully. 

“We didn’t mean to be off the 
‘square,’” he protested. “We just 
thought it would discourage you 
to see all the kicks we got, and 
so we sort o’ jollied you along, 
hoping you'd find some way of 
selling the junk, anyhow.” 


AGENT FINDS REAL SITUATION 


It quickly developed that they 
had a bundle of complaints as 
thick as a dictionary; that order 
after order had been canceled; 
that goods had been returned in 
simply awe-inspiring proportions. 
And they had painfully concealed 
all this from us, in order to keep 
us encouraged! Instead of let- 
ting it rest there, I got a good 
mechanic to examine the device, 
discovered how to remedy its de- 
fect and in time we lived down 
the evil reputation the crude 
goods had won for the article. 
In the process, however, we had 
lost some hard-earned thousands 
in useless advertising, and several 
more in scrap-heap goods. A lit- 
tle frankness at the beginning 
would have saved both those 
losses—and eighteen months’ time. 

We were to blame, of course, 
in taking too much on faith. If 
the account had justified it, we 
could have ascertained the truth 
for ourselves long before we did, 
by making a careful investigation, 
but even so, the clever tricks of 
the inventor would have delayed 
the discovery and the remedy by 
an appreciable interval. And no 
advertising agent can afford to 
run an experimental machine 


shop in his back office, anyway. 
We are advertising men, which 
means that we are several degrees 
short of omniscience. 

We are continually against the 
necessity of forcing wisdom on 
clients who know more about our 





business than we do—like all ad- 
visers. They seek our guidance, 
accept our counsels as far as these 
jump with their prejudices and 
whims, and overrule us when a 
conflict appears. But they do not 
do this directly—they corrupt the 
wells of information to “prove” 
themselves right, and we have to 
waste hard money and good time 
rebutting the faked evidence. 

For example, one client of ours 
is decidedly easy for clever so- 
licitors, and thinks he isn’t. He 
likes to talk with them, and can- 
not realize how readily they in- 
fluence his judgment. His is a 
purely mail-order account, which 
has been running long enough for 
us to have evolved a very definite 
programme on a best-by-test ba- 
sis. We know which combina- 
tion of copy and medium pulls 
best in dollars and cents. So 
does he. But every now and then 
a good salesman will convince 
him, in the face of the facts, and 
we are compelled to make a per- 
fectly hopeless experiment—waste 
money and cut out pulling space 
to cover the deficit in the appro- 
priation. 

ADVERTISER JUGGLED RECORD OF 

REPLIES 

After several such gloomy af- 
fairs, in which the facts always 
overcame theory, we were aston- 
ished to find that the adver- 
tiser was right, in one instance. 
His new paper and solicitor-writ- 
ten copy pulled better than our 
best bread-winners! And he did 
not let us forget it. He grew so 
independent that he insisted on 
trying several wildly fanciful 
schemes in quick succession, over 
our prayers and protests. And 
every one of them proved an ex- 
cellent producer. Oddly enough, 
however, our good old standbys 
began to slump alarmingly just 
at this stage, and this made us 
suspect the woodpile influence. 
We most unpardonably “sneaked” 
about in the client’s office until 
we discovered that he was keep- 
ing the reply record himself. 
That was all we needed to know. 
We have met his type several 
times in our history—he was de- 
liberately double-crpssing us ‘bv 
crediting the results of our regu- 
lar, staid, tried and tested ex- 











pedients to his pet stunts! And 
when we caught him red-handed 
he covered up his embarrassment 
by flying into a temper and tell- 
ing us to cancel the contract. We 
did so. In less than a year he 
came back with his hat off and a 
humble, contrite heart. But we 
do not believe him now unless 
he can show us. 


THE FOOLING POWER OF FIGURES 


One very attractive account 
which came to us from a price- 
cutting agency a few years back 
was encumbered with an advertis- 
ing manager who took himself 
very seriously. He had grown up 
without meeting the service-agent 
at first hand, and his notions were 
all his own. The space brokers 
who had “handled” his account 
had of course flattered him out 
of whatever self-distrust he had 
possessed, and he was on his dig- 
nity before we even approached 
him. It seemed to him that the 
firm was paying us for work 
which he had always done and 
could do better than we, or any 


outsider, and he fought the 
change, against his superiors, 
down to the last ditch. Every 


agent has met his like—too often 
for comfort. 

Of course he objected to every 
suggestion of ours, on principle, 
but his chief fortunately wanted 
something more than that. And 
he got it: figures, statistics, per- 
centages, averages—reams of ci- 
phers which encouraged head- 
aches at their mere appearance. 
Of course they invariably proved 
us wrong—we had to check 
every item, backwards and for- 
wards, we had to go over the 
same fantastic grounds which he 
traveled, in order to dig up the 
figures he “omitted”—he was cu- 
riously blind when the statistics 
would not bend his way. 

I don’t mean that we objected 
to statistics—we had to have 
them, of course; but there are lots 
of figures in the census reports, 
and few of them overly illumi- 
nating. He dragged us over acres 
of those which had no visible con- 
nection with the case. At last we 
called for a showdown. Our 
man got the president and the ad- 
vertising manager together and 
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informed them both that our spe- 
cialty was selling goods;- that we 
had neither time nor patience nor 
margin to sell each step in our 
plans to both ad man and boss; 
that they could choose between 
giving our sober proposals a rea- 
sonable trial after reasonable dis- 
cussion and finding another agent. 
This worked. Our plans did also. 
And we have very little trouble 
now with the refractory manager. 
He is beginning to respect us, I 
think, though he carefully con- 
ceals any outward sign of it. 


LOOKING UP THE FACTS 


The overcautious client is al- 
ways with us, too. We can’t 
blame him as much as he de- 
serves, because there really is a 
certain risk in putting all the 
cards face up on the table before 
an agent who may be working 
for a deadly rival in a month, and 
there have been several object 
lessons in that particular branch 
of advertising science which are 
quite enough to send shivers all 
over the habitually suspicious man 
who tries to guard against every 
conceivable possibility at any im- 
mediate sacrifice. 

But this client hurts himself 
and hurts us by refusing to trust 
us with the absolute essentials to 
good work on our part—with the 
plain facts about his business con- 
ditions, on which we must con- 
struct our plans in his behalf. We 
are continually placed in the un- 
pleasant position of inquisitive, 
curious, spying intruders; we are 
continually encouraged to base 
our work on generalities, on rough 
estimates, on guesses and possi- 
bilities, instead of the solid, def- 
inite facts actually and easily 
available. And however well we 
manage with such materials, it is 
certain that we could do better 
without the handicap. 

One client of this type places 
a very considerable volume of 
business through us. He does all 
his own investigating, he never 
shares an ounce of his informa- 
tion with us; he asks us for copy 
and nothing else, and provides us 
with an outline of what he de- 
sires, without going into his rea- 
sons for desiring it. We have 


managed to satisfy him for sev- 
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eral years by simply taking him 
as he is. We have only the fact 
that he stays with us to tell us 
that our efforts are successful, 
and how successful we have no 
means of guessing. And yet we 
are equipped and willing to do so 
much more for him than he will 
let us do that not even the extra 
profit we can make on his ac- 
count seems quite sufficient to 
erase the regret over his refusal 
to use us as we want to be used. 

For instance, he asked us for 
a series of newspaper advertise- 
ments; “to be used in a certain 
territory” his letter ran. These 
were to follow certain earlier 
models, in the main, but to con- 
tain minor changes which made 
us suspect that they were intend- 
ed for a new field. We therefore 
wrote them with that in view, do- 
ing our best to make them adapt- 
able to the several districts in 
which we knew he was weak. 
We never had an order to run the 
copy, although it was acknowl- 
edged with thanks when delivered 
to him, and we thought that he 
had probably abandoned his orig- 
inal plan, until one of the check- 
ing clerks: chanced to see one of 
the ads reproduced in an export 
journal as an example of the 
worst possible practice. 

We discovered—not through 
the client—that he had desired 
these advertisements for transla- 
tion into Spanish and publication 
in Latin-American newspapers. 
As it happened, the very charac- 
teristic on which the text: was 
based was about the worst pos- 
sible defect, under the conditions 
existing in that territory, and the 
selling scheme also was frightful- 
ly unsuited to the field and the 
market. We knew this perfectly, 
and had our client given us the 
least hint that the copy was de- 
signed for’ export use, we could 
have easily made it suitable. But 
he was actually afraid to let us 
know that he was after foreign 
business! And his reticence cost 
him whatever he spent in going 
after it. 


SOME RISKS ESSENTIAL 


I don’t deny that there is dan- 
ger in letting an outsider com- 
pletely into the innermost coun- 
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sels of any business, particularly 
when the length of that outsider’s 
connection with the business js 
still a matter of doubt. There js 
a risk in taking any agency into 
intimate confidence, even when re- 
lations are clearly established and 
apparently likely to endure. But 
there is also a risk in hiring a 
stenographer or a telephone clerk; 
there is a greater risk in the case 
of every confidential employee; 
there is more danger of leakage 
even aniong employees who hold 
a small interest in the business. 
The agency has every reason for 
keeping its own counsels and can 
only misuse its information when 
its services have been dispensed 
with. 

And, in any case, the risk is 
in the future—the need for in- 
formation is imperatively in the 
present. The advertiser who re- 
fuses to trust his agency with the 
straight, full, unvarnished truths 
bearing on the advertising process 
is denying himself sure, quick, es- 
pecially desirable results for the 
sake of a limited protection 
against a more or less remote fu- 
ture contingency. And the pro- 
tection is decidedly limited, for 
any agency is bound to pick up 
more or less vital information in 
even the closest of close-mouthed 
offices, so that in the event of its 
finding, later on, both incentive 
and opportunity to apply that in- 
formation to the disadvantage of 
the client, the obligation which is 
imposed by the very act of freely 
giving confidential information is 
utterly absent. 

We do not care to deal with 
clients who cannot give us a lib- 
eral measure of their trust. As 
a rule we soon manage to demon- 
strate that it is safe to trust us, 
and have only involuntary decep- 
tion with which to contend. But 
we can see all about us plenty of 
sound evidence in support of our 
belief that the surest way to make 
a man a crook is to treat him like 
one, and that such treatment, as 
the Chinese say, “butters no par- 
snips” for anybody. 

A blindfolded bookkeeper is not 
likely to carry away dangerous 
knowledge of the firm’s finances, 
it is true. And he is still less 
likely to keep a good set of books. 
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Returns Still Coming 
From a Four-Year Old 
Advertisement 


Springfield, Mass., May 14, 1913. 





New England Homestead: 

“You know that the writer has questioned whether we secure 
as good results by taking an occasional full page in the New 
England Homestead as by distributing it more evenly through- 
out the year. 

“If we have any further doubts they ought to be dissipated by 
reading what your subscriber has to say (“Was not sure of your 
address but remembered having seen it in the New England 
Homestead”), ‘and then he proceeds to inclose the page ad from 
a 1909 issue. 

“When an advertisement that was run four years ago will 
bring such direct results today, it is pretty conclusive proof that 
advertising in the New England Homestead pays handsomely. 

“HENRY J. PERKINS COMPANY, 
“Distributors of Fruits and Produce.” 


This letter shows why the most successful and best known 
general as well as agricultural advertisers are using that leading 
farm weekly of the New England States: 





Springfield, Mass. 


It isa power among the prosperous New England farm families. 
For density of circulation, for editorial leadership, for confidence 
in its advertisements, for the purchasing power of its readers, the 
New England Homestead is absolutely unique. 


55,000 Circulation Weekly 


guaranteed under a sworn statement — reaching one out of every 
three farmers in New England—and the best third, too. 





Address nearest office for sample copies and advertising rates of this lead- 
ing Farm Weekly of New England—the NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Headquarters: 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
Southern Office: Eastern Office: 


Western Offices : 
1209 Pw ed Gas Bidg. , 601 Oneida Bldg. 908 Candler Bldg. Myrick Building 


‘0, MM. Minneapolis, Minn. Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass. 
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Why the Price of the 
PUBLIC LEDGER 
Was Raised 


The purpose in raising the price of the Pus.ic 
_ LepeEr to two cents a copy was to make possible 
a better newspaper. 

The increased size (four to six pages more a 
day) gives room to print much vital news formerly 
condensed or omitted, and to add many important 
editorial features. Substantial additions are being 
made to the Editorial and News Staffs. An im- 
proved grade of white paper is being used. <A 
new mechanical equipment is being installed. 
Wherever money and brains can improve the value 
of the paper to the reader the improvement is 
being made without regard to present profits. 


The new Puntic Lepcrer is being built on the 
idea that a newspaper should be operated as a 
public service institution, and that in the long 
run ‘‘quality is the best policy,’’ both for the 
business office and the public. This idea is amply 
supported by the publishing experience of those 
now responsible for the Pustic Leperr. 


Public Ledger Company 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 


PUBLIC ef LEDGER 


Independence Square 
Philadelphia 
A. T. Sears, Jr. E. C. KAVANAGH 


Home Insurance Building Metropolitan Tower 
Chicago New York 


3008 


- 






































COMPETITIVE COPY THAT 
DOESN’T SHOW ITS 
HAND 





STRATEGICAL ADVERTISING THAT IS 
ALL THE STRONGER FOR BEING 
DISGUISED—HOW “FAIRY” SOAP IS 
TAKING A QUIET FALL OUT OF 
“TVORY”—OTHER SUGGESTIVE EX- 
AMPLES IN BIG CAMPAIGNS. 


By H. L. Allen. 

Much more advertising copy is 
competitive than appears to be the 
case on the surface—like a double- 
edged sword, in fact, cutting one 
way for the benefit of the product 
advertised and the other way. to 
the discomfiture of the product of 
some competitor. Rare is the 
advertiser who, having felt the 
squeeze of competition, does not 
value the disguised argument that 
throws off the attack. 

For instance, to take an example 
that is much more apparent than 
most, the New York Central Lines 
might advertise: “Think, Mr. 
Traveler, of the route of our chief 
competitor, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, with its hills and grades 
through Pennsylvania, its turns 
and twists, its necessary jolts and 
jars. Then compare our route to 
Chicago, following as it does the 
water level, smoothly all the way, 
and appreciate how much better 
you can sleep on our trains.” 


THE MASKED BATTERIES OF THE 
CENTRAL LINES 


Possibly the New York Central 
Lines could not have been more 
tactless than to have used such a 
line of competitive copy. Instead, 
they. have persistently employed 
simply the meanmgful words: 
“The Waterlevel Route—You Can 
Sleep.” And, without even seem- 
ing to suggest the comparison with 
the rival line, they leave it for 
the reader himself, if he has any 
knowledge of geography, to think 
of the “knock” in the phrase, 
which is a thousand times strong- 
er, more subtle and more remem- 
berable. The same considerations 
apply to the manner in which the 
New York, Ontario & Western is 
capitalizing its hilly route. 
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If the public had the time and 
the inclination to give as much 
time to the reading and studying 
of advertising as does the ad- 
vertising man, whose bread and 
butter it is, the public would see 
through the veil and recognize 
many a competitive argument, 
which it now does not recognize 
as such but by which it is affected 
unconsciously in an _ educational 
way that has its tangible results in’ 
a more favorable attitude toward 
the advertiser and his goods. 

Again, consider the merchandis- 
ing duel between Fairy Soap and 
Ivory Soap. In a current adver- 
tisement for Fairy Soap the text 
reads: “Fairy is the only white, 
floating soap that is made in the 
oval shape, and this makes it more 
desirable than the old-fashioned 
oblong bars.” 

There is competitive, though 
disguised, punch behind that 
sentence! 

If the public stopped to think, 
it would appreciate that the only 
real competitor for Fairy Soap is 
Ivory Soap and vice versa. But 
the public doesn’t. To have put 
too much emphasis upon the fact 
that Fairy is a floating soap would 
have been to make it appear as a 
“trailer,” aping Ivory, which has 
always put its emphasis on the 
phrase: “It Floats,” thus pre- 
empting that argument for itself. 
So the fact that Fairy Soap floats 
is only mentioned incidentally, as 
much as to say: “Oh, yes, Fairy 
has always floated but we don’t 
think so much of that fact as to 
consider it worthy of special 
emphasis.” 

The emphasis is rather put on 
the oval shape. This argument 
may not make so much impression 
upon the reader at the time of 
reading it, as later, when he may 
have cause for dissatisfaction 
with his cake of Ivory because it 
is oblong and less handy. Then 
he will tend to apply the phrase 
“old-fashioned” to Ivory, as if it 
were his own, original thought, 
and to think favorably of Fairy. 


THE BATTLE OF THE BEANS 


There is a three-cornered fight 
of long standing between the 
principal advertisers of canned 














24 
beans, Van Camp, Heinz and 
Snider. Van Camp’s are adver- 


tised as “baked by steam,” Heinz 
as “baked in ovens,” and Snider 
straddles the question by assert- 
ing that. his are Prepared by the 
“Snider Process.” 

If the consumer had all the bean 
advertising before him (or her) 
at once for purposes of com- 
parison, he would be able to ap- 
preciate what is “double-edged” 
competitive copy more readily 
than he now does. As it is, the 
reader who has not used canned 
beans sees in the following only 
an argument for the Heinz brand, 
whereas the reader who has been 
using another brand, whatever it 
is, is apt to emphasize the latter’s 
shortcomings when he reads: “All 
Heinz Baked Beans are actually 
baked, in dry, slow ovens—baked 
for hours as baked beans should 
be. Most so-called baked beans 
are only steamed or parboiled. 
The Heinz wav takes longer, but 
the beans come from their bright, 
shiny tins just like baked beans 
from a New England bean-pot— 
golden brown, mealy and mellow, 
tempting in flavor, and containing 
far more food value than the sog- 
gy kind.” 


NO “KNOCK” HERE, BUT— 


Or take another field. The 
Ansco Company runs on one page 
in the standard magazines a pic- 
ture of a typical home scene and 
begins the copy, which occupies 
half of the facing page, thus: 
“The photograph on the opposite 
page was made by an amateur 
under conditions that surround 
the making of amateur photo- 
graphs.” 

To the reader who has no 
camera that simply suggests what 
he could do with a camera, any 
one camera. But it sets the read- 
er, who may have had an Eastman 
camera and may have had trouble 
with it, thinking along these lines: 
“That’s a good picture. I can’t 
get ’em like that. Do you know 
T’ll bet these fine pictures the 
Eastman people show in their ads 
are taken by men who are ex- 
perts and under ideal sorts of 
conditions. I think I’ll get one of 
these Anscos that they advertise 
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as the ‘amateur camera of profes- 
sional quality.’ ’ 

Bachelor’s Friend Hosiery has 
been advertised by a picture of a 
wife holding a pair of her hus- 
band’s socks to her cheek and 
saying: “If they would only 
make ladies hose as soft as these.” 
To the man reader who is simply 
interested in getting some good 
socks, this advertisement simply 
suggests that Bachelor’s Friend 
Hosiery has, among other things, 
the feature of being soft. But to 
the reader who has grown to be 
dissatisfied with the proverbial 
harshness of some _ guaranteed 
socks, the whole advertising ap- 
peal centers around the idea of 
the softness of Bachelor’s Friend 
Hosiery, which comprises the 
double edge of the selling appeal 
of the copy. 

The past season has seen great 
advances in the use of electricity 
for lighting automobiles. For 
the Prest-O-Lite Company, which 
makes a gas lighting system, to 
make specific reference to this 
fact would do more harm than 
good. Note, then, the diplomatic 
way by which, without mentioning 
any names, they accomplish what 
they are after: “No lighting 
system can be more convenient 
than gas when used with a good 
automatic lighter. . . . Five 
hundred thousand experienced 
drivers can testify as to the ab- 
solute reliability of Prest-O-Lite. 
It is a system so simple as to be 
trouble- proof. Prest - O - Lite 
agencies in every city and town 
and nearly every cross-roads vil- 
lage guarantee its service.” 

To the autoist using or con- 
templating an electric lighting 
system, such copy calls to mind 
and magnifies any defects of the 
latter and the uncertainty of re- 
pairs in out-of-the-way places. 


YET NO NAMES ARE CALLED 


Goodrich Tires are being ad- 
vertised in an enormous news- 
paper campaign throughout the 
country, the prominent phrase of 
which has been: “There is noth- 
ing in Goodrich Advertising that 
isn’t in Goodrich Tires.” With 
this fact in mind, the significance 
in the opening sentence of a cur- 
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10,000 Baby Chicks 


An order for 10,000 baby chicks is 
somewhat unusual. 


One of our advertisers in THE COUN- 
TRY GENTLEMAN was recently obliged 
to decline such an order, because he did 
not have the incubator equipment to take 
care of it. His modest campaign had ex- 
ceeded his most sanguine expectations, 
and about 90% of the business which he 
received came through THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN. 


It was his first season. By next year 
he intends to have facilities for filling the 
orders which THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN may be expected to bring him, and 
intends to concentrate his appropriation 
largely in that medium. 


This is cited as another example of the 
power which THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN is putting behind its advertisers. 


As we have said of similar illustrations, 
its chief value lies not in the suggestion 
that others can go and do likewise, but in 
its corroboration of our assertion that the 
fundamental policies of THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN are correct. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE + PHILADELPHIA 
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rent United States . Tires adver- 
tisement becomes apparent: “Ad- 
vertising is only an _ incidental 
feature in the responsible tire 
dealer’s permanent selection of 
the tires which he sells and re- 
commends.” - This is only another 
instance of educating the public 
against a competitor without the 
public knowing it. 

With Hand Sapolio establishing 
a certain place for itself in the 
wash basin, it is not difficult to 
understand ‘this competitive copy: 
“Keep Bon Ami in the bathroom 
... and there will be no difficulty 
in enforcing the ‘hands-clean’ 
rule.” Bon Ami naturally doesn’t 
want Hand Sapolio to usurp the 
wash bowl as its very own! 

When Colgate & Co. advertise 
their Ribbon Dental Cream by the 
phrase, “No druggy taste,” they 
simply emphasize a _ negative 
quality not in that dental prepara- 
tion to one reader, but to another 
they emphasize a positive quality 
in the specific competitive dental 
preparation that he may be using, 
a quality to which he has an un- 
conscious aversion. which has 
never before been focused and 
brought to a climax. 

The Hydraulic Press - Brick 
Company. found that the belief 
was fostered and going abroad 
that brick, and especially its hy- 
draulic brick, is expensive as a 
material out of which to build 
homes. It therefore went to con- 
siderable trouble to collect author- 
itative data. It had a modest but 
very cosy home built especially 
for the purpose,.under average 
conditions, and then published in 
an advertisement the actual dol- 
lars-and-cents costs, together with 
a photograph of the finished home 
as conclusive evidence to silence 
the competitive argument. 


“POROSKNIT” DOING IT TOO 


Feeling the competition of cer- 
tain competitors with similar 
products, the Chalmers Knitting 
Company, advertising Porosknit 
Underwear, has employed and ad- 
vertised a guarantee: slip, which 
goes with every garment, as a 
further means by which to identi- 
fy its product. The general public 
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is, as a rule, innocent of the real 
reason behind that slip, think- 
ing of its guarantee element 
rather than its identification ele- 
ment. : 

Various causes result in certain 
bursts of competitive copy. Re- 
cently, for instance, an old-estab- 
lished concern manufacturing a 
soap under an established, trade- 
marked name found that a small 
competitor had put out, or was 
about to put out, a line of various 
toilet articles, not including soap, 
under that same trade-mark name. 
The result was unusual and 
feverish activity upon the part of 
the old concern and the sudden 
appearance of a talcum powder 
which had long been leisurely con- 
templated as a possibility for some 
future day. This was in order to 
protect the right to the name on 
the new type of product. 

It was not a “happenstance” 
when, recently, the Automatic 
Telephone interests in Chicago 
were advertising so heavily in or- 
der to obtain a requisite number 
of telephones in that city, that the 
Bell Telephone interests there 
should suddenly come out with a 
sizable campaign in the local 
newspapers playing up the long- 
distance uses and possibilities of 
the Bell Telephone. 

The long distance conveniences 
were what the Automatic Tele- 
phone did not have to offer, yet of 
course no direct reference was 
made to this competitive double- 
edged element. 

The Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany advertises its product as 
costing $75.00—“No Extras.” To 
the person who has had little or 
no experience in buying type- 
writers, the. phrase, “No Extras” 
means but little. But for the 
person who had had experience 
with the practice so many other 
typewriter concerns observe, of 
charging a little.extra for every 
added feature, this argument be- 
came one of positive and com- 
petitive value. 

The Colt Automatic Pistol is 
advertised’ as “Automatically 
Safe,” a point which makes those 
sit up and take notice who have 
had experience with the pistols 








of other manufactures which are 
not automatic in this particular. 


IT MIGHT BE CALLED “SMOKELESS” 
COPY 


And so it is that a good deal 
of competitive copy has been 
written that does not appear to 
be so on its face but is so in its 
effect. Under cover of some 
other argument, guns have been 
trained on the enemy and have 
been fired, as if with the use of 
. smokeless powder. The copy has 
met the point of competing brand 
perhaps in a very decided way and 
yet the competing brand in most 
instances was not named or even 
hinted at in a most distant way. 

In this day all are agreed that 
the best policy by far is studiously 
to avoid “knocking” one’s com- 
petitor. Neither your salesmen’s 
talk nor your advertising copy 
must single out any competitor by 
name. For “a knock is a boost.” 

But the world of merchandising 
offers plenty of evidence that it 
is perfectly permissible (and 
good business, too) to put ob- 
stacles in the shape of double- 
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edged selling. arguments in the 
way of one’s competitors and thus 
gain practically the same ends by 
roundabout means without men- 
tioning names. 

The only difference is that with 
the direct “knock” the public is 
very much aware that it is a 
knock and at whom it is aimed. 
The victim gets publicity and is 
pretty sure to benefit. But by em- 
ploying the more _ roundabout 
method, advertising copy seems to 
be purely educational, whereas it 
is really fortifying the public, 
without the public realizing it, 
against the arguments that the 
competitor is using. 

Nearly any billiard player can 
make a “straight” shot, hitting one 
ball squarely with another. But 
it takes a real expert always to hit 
that same ball by a carom shot 
off a cushion or a third ball. 

So, too, in the preparation of 
advertising, many a_ successful 
piece of copy or successful cam- 
paign means mttch more cunning 
and expert selection of arguments 
than appears to be the case on the 
surface. 
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THE “SERIES” PLAN TO RE- 
LIEVE MONOTONY OF 
COPY 





HOW A MANUFACTURER OF A PROD- 
UCT, WITH FEW TALKING POINTS, 
LIVENED UP HIS CAMPAIGN— 
SALESMEN REPORT BENEFICIAL 
EFFECTS OF THE NEW STYLE. 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood. 

The problem which confronted 
the Dearborn Drug & Chemical 
Works was one which confronts 
every persistent advertiser. 

The slippery rut of dull monot- 
ony in advertising is piled high 
with driftwood, thickly coated 
with venerable moss. It is easy 
to fall into the habit of repeating 
advertisements, and once the 
quicksand of repetition gets a firm 
grip it is hard to break loose and 
get on more substantial ground. 

What the Dearborn Drug 





The 
Economy Of 
Dearborn Treatment 


Reduces Coal Bills 
By keeping the tubes and plates absolutely sale-free Dearborn Treatment 
makes every shovelful of cou! yield utmast value 
It allows no heat to go to waste. It saves enough in coal alone to pay for 


repas balls, 
Send ws # gallon of your feed water in s cles 
Jet you know cost of Dearborn Treatment made especial 


Dearborn Drug & Chemical Works, 


Rete. FP. Care, Prve. 


















1—THE DISPLAY STYLE OF THE SEC- 
OND SERIES 


FIG. 


Chemical Works had to sell was a 
boiler feed-water treatment to 
prevent the formation of scale. 
When the Dearborn Treatment 
was first advertised in Power, the 
company decided that the trouble 
with most of the advertisements 
of competitors, and others, lay in 
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the fact that the advertisements 
lost much of their value through 
telling their story week after week 
in the same way. Either the ad- 
vertisements attacked the story 
from a single selling angle, or else 
the advertiser, seemingly .tired of 
writing new copy, ran the same 
advertisement over and_ over. 
Each of these methods defeats the 
purpose of giving the reader an 























Its Never Too Late 
To Start Doing Things 
The Right Way. 
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Dearborn 
| Drug & Chemical Works 
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FIG, 2-——DIGNIFIED DISPLAY OF ANOTHER 
SERIES 


incentive to follow the advertise- 
ments in consecutive issues of the 
publication in which they appear. 
The logical thing to do, therefore, 
was to strike a happy medium, 
and the Dearborn campaign of 
copy makes use of just enough 
repetition to get the reader fully 
acquainted with each series with- 
out allowing him to become tired. 

All “Dearborn Treatment” ad- 
vertisements are run in series; 
six advertisements constituting a 
series. 


NATURE OF EACH SERIES 


Each series is distinctive in type, 
lay-out, border design, illustration 
and argument, and each individual 
advertisement in any series is 
complete in itself. 

In order to make this entirely 
clear, an inspection of the ac- 
companying Dearborn advertise- 
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A Better Idea for Your Advertising— 
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“Selective Circulation” 


How 


advertising? 
knows! 


What are we all agreed on? 
The elimination of waste! 
This is a method for elim- 
inating waste for manufac- 
of machinery 


turers 
kindred lines: 


The Hill Publishing Com- 
pany publishes the leading 
in each of the five 


“paper 


many opinions 
there respecting things about 


Heaven only 


and 





‘THE five quality 
circulation en- 
gineering weeklies 
of the Hill Publish- 
ing Co. are: 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 


Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000, 


Engineering News 
(1874) 
The standard Paper of 
Civil Engineering.  Cir- 
culation 20,000. 


American Machinist 
(1877) 
Devoted to the Work 


of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 27,250. 


Power (1880) 


Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 34,600, 


Coal Age (19/1) 


Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 11,250. 














are most important engineering 


industries. 

Each industry is a tre- 
mendous consumer of ma- 
chinery. 

The total circulation of 
these papers is 103,000. 

Select from that total just 
the circulation that repre- 
sents possible buyers of your 
product! 

That is 
lation.” 

Compare these highly special- 
ized circulations with the circula- 
tion of the ordinary “Mother 
Hubbard” paper—which covers 
everything and touches nothing. 

Imagine the waste for any man- 
ufacturer of anything outside a 
product of universal uses. 

Tom, Dick, Harry and the three 
Graces all subscribe to it—only a 
very small percentage of them is 
worth while to the maker of any 
specialty. 

But with this system of Selective 
Circulation you may pick the 
possible buyers of your product, 
pay for that circulation and none 
other and thus reduce “waste” to 
its lowest possible proportions. 


Details ? 


“Selective Circu- 


Hill Publishing Co. 


New York City 


505 Pearl Street 


a 
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Hold what you have 
—YALE Padlock it 


asAtlentic $t.Oceanburg 








Most Successful 
Advertisers 


include slides for moving picture theatres 
in their selling helps. Do you? 


We have customers in sixty different lines 
of business. Read what a Field Manager 
of the oldest Fire Insurance Company in 
America, writes: 


“The local agents of this part of the 
country unite in believing that attractive 
advertising slides thrown on a screen are 
the best advertising mediums which an 
agent can secure.” (Name on application.) 


We can show you how to interest your trade in 
profitably using your slides at their own expense. 


We make slides from original designs, imprint 
your dealer’s name and address and ship direct, 
relieving you of all detail. Samples and full 
particulars will be cheerfully sent. 


HAROLD IVES COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Bldg. New York City 












































ments will show how the plan 
works out in actual practice. 
Figure 1 illustrates advertise- 
ment No. 2 in a series of six ads, 
entitled—“The Economy of Dear- 
lay-out, 


born Treatment.” In 
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8—ONE OF THE SERIES ON SCIEN- 
TIFIC ARGUMENTS 


FIG, 


headline, illustration and general 
appearance, all six ads are the 
same; the difference being in the 
copy, "which takes up each week a 
different point regarding “Econ- 
omy.” 

Figure 2 shows advertisement 
No. 3 in a series which was distin- 
guished by the border design and 
typographical set-up. The copy, 
of course, was changed weekly. 

Figure 3 shows advertisement 
No. 4 in the “Scientific Feed 
Water Treatment”: series. Each 
week, for six weeks, a new point 
was brought up and discussed re- 
garding the more scientific side of 
feed-water analysis. and the 
method of applying the Dearborn 
Treatment. 

Figure 4 illustrates advertise- 
ment No. 4 of the “Dearborn 
Logic” series. For this series, six 
headlines were prepared, and dis- 
cussed, the one used in the ad 
shown being typical of the rest— 
“It’s funny how a man will allow 
scale to form in his boilers and 
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then make himself sick trying to 
get it out with all sorts of fool 
methods.” 

Figure 5 is an advertisement 
taken from another series and 
shows how the plan of making 
each series different is carried out. 

Each series of Dearborn ads is 
complete in itself, just as each ad- 
vertisement is complete, and each 
series covers the entire story. 


HOW THE IDEA WORKED OUT 


Speaking of the success and 
some of the advantages of the 
plan, the writer of the Dearborn 
advertisements, with whom the 
series idea originated, gives his 
views as follows. 

“We find,’ he said, “that the 
plan of advertising the ‘Dearborn 
Treatment’ by running consecutive 
series solves the problem, for us, 
of keeping our advertising alive 
and at the same time holding it to- 
gether in such a manner as to re- 
tain the reader’s interest. 

“Usually, the advertisements are 
numbered, so that the reader who 
picks up any issue at random may 
know just how many ads have 
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It's funny how a man will allow scale to 
form in his boilers and then make him- 
self sick trying to get it out with 

~ all sorts of fool methods. 
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FIG. 4—-THIS SERIES WAS CHARACTERIZED 
BY STYLE OF HEADLINE, AS SHOWN 
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gone before. At the same time, 


the system of numbering, invites 
watching the ads in issues that 
will come after. 
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“Each series tells the Dearborn 
story from a different standpoint. 
For example, we discuss for six 
weeks the story of the ‘Dearborn 
Treatment’ from the standpoint 
of the manufacturer; which, of 
course, is our own. Naturally, 
this is told in our own language; 
the language of the advertiser. 
“Another series will then take 
up the same story in the language 
of the man who uses the goods. 












Unless ™ 
Your Feed Water 
Is aang Ansiysed 





FIG, 5—A SERIES THAT PLAYED UP MAN- 
UFACTURING FACILITIES 


From this we are likely to jump 
to a series told in the language 
of the man on the road, the sales- 
man who is selling our product. 

“After careful consideration 
and experimenting we found that 
six advertisements made the best 
length series. If, allowed to run 
very much over this number the 
series became stale, or if cut un- 
der, the series ran out just at a 
time when the repetition of ap- 
pearance had succeeded in gain- 
ing the reader’s attention and in- 
terest. 

“We find also that our series 
plan of advertising is a help to 
our salesmen. Dearborn sales- 
men, in all parts of the country, 
are constantly calling upon the 
men who read our advertisements, 
and when a salesman finds a copy 
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of the paper having the ad on a 
prospective customer’s desk he 
knows that by opening the paper 
he will find an ad that will open 
up an intelligent talk on the 
merits of our proposition. If he 
is not able to close the sale on the 
spot he can at least suggest that 
his prospect follow the Dearborn 
series carefully, knowing that in 
the series of six ads the story of 
his product will be well covered. 
The chances are that the next 
time he calls he finds his man in 
a questioning mood. 

“We always write our ad- 
vertisements to cover general 
cases and all conditions, as feed- 
water varies to such an extent 
that it would be impossible to 
make the ads specific. At the 
same time, when a _ prospective 
customer has been led up to the 
point where he will question one 
of our salesmen, the questions are 
generally inspired by individual 
conditions existing in his own 
plant. It is then a simple matter 
for the salesman to switch from 
generalities and get down to 
specific facts regarding the Dear- 
born Treatment as applied to the 
case before him. 

“It sometimes happens that a 
salesman will ask his prospect, 
‘Did you read that series of Dear- 
born ads?’ and the reply will be, 
‘Yes, but there’s nothing there for 
me.’ 

“An answer of this sort is the 
best kind of an opening wedge to 
enable the salesman to: prove that 
the Dearborn Treatment adapts it- 
self to fit any specific case. It 
invites argument. 

“Our advertising policy is to 
give the reader just enough repeti- 
tion to hold him long enoug 
allow us to get our story under 
his skin. We never repeat copy 
and we change our style of ad- 
vertising and view-point complete- 
ly, every six weeks. By doing this 
we believe that our advertising 
has built up a clientele of inter- 
ested readers who follow Dear- 
born advertisements regularly.” 


_—+o. 


Walter L. Johnson, formerly head 
of the forwarding department of John 
O. Powers Company, New York, is 
finney, New York. 


now with Street & 
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Our Readers’ Trust 
In Our Advertisers 


is shown by this letter recently received from a Farm and Home 
subscriber in Minnesota : 
“For a number of years | and my family hve paord he rien a Fay and 


Home, and during that time have never lost a cent 


of dishonesty on 
of the advertisers, epee pr neha en we are Bid 


“We teal that Gils extstnctery enpetianen is dno to the Suet that Fenn and Fines 
addamarlen al soy my Date ag mpeg 
= beet pe ed opens up a mar ‘or ‘e he can 


“‘Mary C. Harmon, Red Wing, Minn.” 


Mrs. Harmon’s letter is similar to many received from Farm and 
Home subscribers, all showing their willingness and ability to buy 
from Farm and Home advertisers. They know that we guarantee 
the reliability of all our advertisers, hence buy with freedom and 
confidence. 

The most successful general as well as the leading agricultural 
advertisers have proved the advertising and selling value of 











The Leading National Semi- Monthly Farm Sia 


The experiences of leading advertisers show that Farm and Home 
readers buy from their dealers as well as by mail. While Farm 
and Home has proved a winner for mail-order advertising, many 
advertisers selling through dealers have traced sales, made by 
increased demand from thei country dealers, through them adver- 
tisng in Farm and Home. Every copy of Farm and Home’s 


600,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


goes into the home of the highest type of American farmer. It is the practical, 
adaptable nature of Farm and Home’s reading matter that makes it so good an 
advertising medium. Its readers are kept abreast of the times—it keeps them 
doing things that make their farming profitable. Jt is a potent salesman 
among 600,000 ready-buying, prosperous farm families. 





| Address Nearest Office for Further Information, Sample Copies and Advertising Rates | 





THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. 601 Oneida Bldg. 315 Fourth Ave. Candler Bldg. 1-57 Worthington St. 
Chicago, Tl. Minneepolis, Minn. New York Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF 
THE INQUIRY 


CREATING INTEREST ONLY THE FIRST 
STEP IN A SALE—THE FIELD FOR 
HIGH-CLASS SALES CORRESPOND- 
ENTS—IMPORTANCE OF HAVING 
THE LETTER CANVASS COMPLETE 
IN EVEN SMALL DETAILS—LETTER 
WORK OF LEADING ADVERTISERS 


By S. Roland Hall, 

International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa. 

“How much is it worth to you 
to get someone interested—to 
draw an inquiry?” 

“I don’t know,” said the adver- 
tiser to whom I put the question. 
“From the very nature of our 
business, I cannot expect to get 
many inquiries.” 

“Well, you probably know the 
amount of the average purchase 
made by those who become your 
customers. I will put my ques- 
tion in another way. What is it 
worth to you to make a sale?” 

He wasn’t sure. It was a hard 
question -to answer. But he 
thought a new customer warrant- 
ed an expenditure of two to three 
dollars—maybe four. He wouldn’t 
be surprised if many of his cus- 
tomers didn’t cost him five dol- 
lars. 

Taking just the average of 
three dollars, which was probably 
low, it was possible for poor han- 
dling of ten letters a day to lose 
this advertiser thirty dollars. 

The advertisers of products of 
good price who do business in 
such a way that they can check 
up the cost of interesting a pros- 
pective customer know that it 
costs anywhere from fifty cents to 
five dollars—sometimes more and 
sometimes less—to get a reader 
of periodical advertisements to 
say, “Yes, I am interested. Go 
ahead and tell me.” If it costs 
this much to get inquiries for 
those who can check up the ex- 
pense, it stands to reason that the 
cost of interesting people is also 
pretty high for those who cannot 
. check up. 

I. wish I were as sure of every- 
thing in connection with adver- 
tising as I am of this: that the 
next few years will see a rapid 
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increase in the present small list 
of concerns that employ high- 
grade chief correspondents—con- 
cerns like the Larkin Company, 
Sears-Roebuck, Du Pont Powder 
Company, the International Cor- 
respondence Schools and others 
famous for their “long-range 
salesmanship,” who see that it is 
not more than half the battle, and 
sometimes hardly that, to interest 
someone to the point of writing 
you. 

THE SCOPE OF THE LETTER AS A 
“ MEDIUM ” 


I am not an extreme advocate 
of the letter as an advertising 
medium. I do not at all think 
that it takes the place of the 
newspaper or the magazine. I have 
had my share of keen disappoint: 
ments in depending on direct let- 
ter solicitation. It is astonishing 
sometimes to discover how small 
a percentage of results can be had 
from a mailing list that apparent- 
ly was full of possibilities. I am 
not sure why it is so, but again 
and again I have seen it happen 
that inquiries secured from mag- 
azine advertisements turned out to 
be twice as good as inquiries re- 
ceived from “straight-canvass let- 
ters.” Maybe it is because it re- 
quires more of an effort to an- 
swer the magazine advertisement 
—that the letter, with its return 
post-card that you have only to 
sign, makes it too easy to get the 
inquiry and therefore many of 
them turn out to be of a careless 
nature. 

But in many cases straight let- 
ter work is a most effective and 
economical form of advertising; 
and the letter is a powerful sup- 
plement to other forms of adver- 
tising. 

A successful politician said to 
me once that his secretary was 
the best man of his kind in the 
state because he understood so 
well the art of writing satisfac- 
tory letters to the politician’s 
many constituents, particularly to 
those who wanted jobs. The 
young man knew how to create 
and how to retain good will—a 
kind of skill that is as much need- 
ed in the commercial world as in 
the political world. 





























You, Mr. Reader, have a good | 


mental picture of all those from 
whom you receive many letters. 
Their words, their character and 
their training as revealed “be- 
tween the lines,” their prompt- 
ness and their thoroughness—or 
the lack of tact, promptness and 
thoroughness—make an impres- 
sion on you. 

Years ago I began to get let- 
ters from a man whom I hadn’t 
met face to face. His keenness, 
his courtesy, his never-failing 
readiness and his thorough way 
of doing business made me feel 
that I knew this man as well as 
if we had worked close together 
for years. When I did come to 
know that man I found him ex- 
actly as I had pictured him, ex- 
cept that I had imagined him to 
be tall and light-haired and he 
turned out to be dark and 
chunky! But I had the mental 
man down fine, even if I was off 
on his physique. 


SMALL THINGS THAT TURN THE 
SCALE 


Don’t you know that everybody 
else forms this picture of you 
and your firm from the letters 
that you send out—that the little, 
fine touches of courtesy, or of di- 
plomacy, or of grouchiness are 
detected instantly and add some- 
thing to the picture on that won- 
derful negative of the human 
mind? 

I have heard slurs cast at the 
“finicky” correspondent, and yet 
an exceedingly small thing will 
turn the balance when the man at 
the other end of the correspond- 
ence is in doubt. 

I recall that as a youngster I 
asked a sporting-goods house if a 
certain cartridge belt advertised 
in their catalogue was for 12- 
gauge cartridges or for 10-gauge. 
The correspondent for that sport- 
ing-goods house replied that the 
belt was for twelve cartridges. 
According to the advertisement, 
the belt held twenty five | car- 
tridges and the mere omission of 
the word gauge made me doubt 
the eo faith of the advertiser, 
and I didn’t order at all. 

The Postal Life Insurance 
Company impresses me as having 
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The Standard Paper for 
Business Stutionery 


| Ales not the way 
» your letter looks 
when you sign it— 
it’s the way it looks 
when read, that ac- 
counts for the dif- 
ference in quality 
and cost of station- 
ery. 


(1d \ 


Hampshire} 


Ti 


Hon 3 


Write on your present letterhead 
for Old Hampshire Bond Book of 
Specimens. 


HAMPSHIRE 
PAPER CO. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


“Made a little better than 
seems necessary.” 
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a very efficient mail canvass. This 
concern goes so far as to send 
the inquirer a check for five dol- 
lars for his medical examination, 
the check being made payable to a 
local doctor. with whom the com- 
pany has made arrangements, so 
that it is impossible to suffer any 
loss through those who would de- 
fraud. Besides, the check is au- 
tomatically made not payable ii 
not used in thirty days. The Pos- 
tal people use form letters of ‘un- 
usual quality, and follow up four 
or five times. Their argument in 
favor of the dividends saved by 
eliminating salesmen is impres- 
sive, though of course an adver- 
tising man knows that if sales- 
men are dispensed with, the work 
of closing policies falls on adver- 
tising and expert sales corre- 
spondence, which cost money, 
though perhaps not as much as 
salesmen. 


HOW SOME FIRMS HANDLE IN- 
QUIRIES 


The E. T. Burrowes Company, 
of Portland, Me., also sends out 
convincing stuff in reply to in- 
quiries. They recognize the value 
of simplicity in their form of con- 
tract used for selling home bil- 
liard tables on the instalment 
plan. It looks so easy to buy a 
billiard table by the Burrowes 
plan that you are tempted to sign 
the contract, even though you 
haven’t learned the game: There 
is good stuff in the argument 
about the advertiser’s catering to 
the home by providing something 
that the boys will play at. home 
rather than in the saloons, in 
pointing out the cost and unwield- 
iness of the slate-bed tables and 
the corresponding advantages of 
the Burrowes Home Table. 

The Frank E. Davis Fish Com- 
pany, of Gloucester, answers very 
promptly the question as to 
whether any of the company’s 
products can be obtained from lo- 
cal stores, sends you a catalogue 
of sea foods written up in an 
appetizing way, also a book of sea- 
food recipes. Their solicitations 
and descriptions are effective with 
housekeepers, as I know by ob} 
servation. 
-The Peck-Williamson.Company, 


of Cincinnati, in addition to a 
well-written general catalogue, 
send you a book of testimonials 
about their heater, written by 
people right around you. Evi- 
dently they have a book for dif- 
ferent states. Yet their local deal- 
er is a long time in following up 
the inquiry. In my case there 
was no dealer for the Peck-Wil- 
liamson Company in Scranton, 
and I was reterred to the Bing- 
hamton man, who did not write 
for several weeks. Press of busi- 
nes was offered as an excuse, but 
this would not have helped mat- 
ters much with a man who want- 
ed to put in a heater at once. 

The Beaver Board and Compo 
Board people both handle inqui- 
ries well, sending you a neat sam- 
ple of the product and referring 
you to dealers who can supply 
your wants. Evidently they have 
their dealers well trained, too, for 
a few days after I heard from 
the manufacturer I got notes 
from local dealers about the mat- 
ter. It happened that I was really 
in the market for. this particular 
product. 

The Oliver Typewriter Com- 
pany’s solicitation impressed me 
more this time than it did a year 
ago, when I inquired. At that 
time a local man called me up on 
the telephone and wanted to know 
if I wanted to buy a machine. It 
was easy to say “No,” though as 
a matter of fact, I had an old 
machine at that time that. I was 
thinking of trading off. This year 
the local man called and,, not 
finding me in, tried both by. tele- 
phone and by letter to get me to 
stop at his office and try a new 
machine that he had just got in. 

The Come-Packt Furniture 
Company sends an excellent cata- 
logue, profusely illustrated, and 
some convincing letter argument 
as to why you should buy on the 
Come-Packt plan. The following 
are specimen paragraphs: 

Selection.—The great advantage of 
buying furniture by catalogue from 4 
responsible house is that you have a 
wider range of selections right before 
you. The. great Giendvestage is, ours, 
as the illustratiens don’t half. do- our 
goods justice. veryone says, so, after 
as receive their purchase. 

reight.—By sending us a list or — 
of designs you like, you will know, -by 
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The Ladies’ World 


means over a million to you 


It has been gaining steadily every month 
in charactér—interest and circulation for 


27 years. 


The figures below are for 1913 


January Edition ‘ 800,000 
February “ 860,000 
*March NE 1,170,000 
April 4s 1,145,000 
May ? 1,150,000 
June i 1,155,000 


The Fall months will average close to 
1,200,000 copies and we believe the cir- 


culation in the winter will greatly 


exceed this figure. 


The Million-Power-Result-Bringer 
THE LADIES’ WORLD 


* The taking over of The Houskeefer. 
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Evening Sun 
Leads in 1913 


The New York Evening Sun gained 
more lines of advertising for the first 
four months of 1913 than any other 
New York evening newspaper. 


Records compiled by the Evening Post : 


Evening Sun 156366 Gain 


Evening Journal 122,078 Gain 
Evening World 119,634 Gain 
Evening Mail 13,014 Gain 
Evening Post 6,760 Loss 
Evening Telegram 21,550 Loss 
Evening Globe 116,235 Loss 


The Evening Sun’s circulation greatly exceeds 
one hundred thousand net paid and is now 
larger than at any time in its history. 
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return mail, their cost to you delivered 


to any station you name. Bear in mind 
that you have to pay freight on every- 
thing, anyhow, even though it may be 
concealed in the selling price. Buying 
from us, you pay only your proper 
amount for freight—never any profit to 
us on it. Local dealers figure their 
rofits on the cost of an article de- 
fivered to their warehouse—invoice 
cost, freight, teaming, etc., all added 
together. And they pay high freight, 
because goods come to them crated in an 
assembled way. Greater care in hand- 
ling, higher freight rate. 

Guarentee —The responsible maga- 
zines compel the advertiser of a guaran- 
tee to live pe to it, or stop advertising. 
To stop would shut off both of our fac- 
tories. You run no risk, yow must be 
satisfied with your purchase. That’s 
what our guarantee says, and we mean 
it. You will like the appearance of 
Come-Packt in your home. And _ the 
time to order is now, while you have 
the niatter before you. 


The Monroe Refrigerator Com- 
pany sends out a first-class cata- 
logue and some unusually good 
letters set in elite typewriter type. 
It is worth mentioning that this 
smaller size of typewriter type 
gives one the opportunity of mak- 
ing a long letter seem medium 
sized. A first page of a Monroe 
lettér serves as a model of good 
letter work. Here it is: 


The things you buy to eat are pur- 
chased with great care to see that they 
are fresh and clean. 

Is not the safe, healthful preservation 
of this food just as important as the 
food itself? 

Yet, how little thought is sometimes 
given to the selection of a household 
refrigerator—where the food of the 
family is stored for hours and days at 
a trme. 

How often is this very food we are 
so careful in buying kept in an_un- 
sanitary refrigerator and _ without 
thought of the possible danger to every 
member of the household! 

ith a Monroe solid porcelain re- 
frigerator in the home you can be sure 
that your food is always clean and 
wholésome—and that it is protected 
from the danger of germ life. Its 
one piece solid porcelain compartments, 
over an inch thick—snow-white and 
with every corner rounded, makes it 
the most sanitary and the most easily 
cared for refrigerator in existence. 
There are no joints or crevices to fill 
up with dirt or dangerous germs—no 
corners or recesses to dig out, such as 
are found in even the better makes of 
refrigerators. 

‘his grand advantage has _ been 
praised by Monroe users over and over 
again in the past twenty-five years. 
Read what Capt. E. A. Moreno, of 


Tampa, Fla., has to say: 

“T have had my Monroe Re- 
frigerator for some years now. It 
is unquestionably the most sanitary 
and satisfactory refrigerator that 
money can buy. 


While the first 
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cost is a little higher than others, 

yet when the question of health is 

at stake, even I, a poor man, did 

not hesitate. When you buy a 

Monroe you buy it for all time. 

It’s as clean as a hound’s tooth— 

and the best insurance policy on 

one’s health that I know of.’ 

It will be observed that in place 
of clever stuff, the Monroe com- 
pany quotes what a pleased user 
of the refrigerator says. 

After a good summing up of 
the features of the Monroe, the 
letter closes in this manner: 

The Monroe is ready to prove its 
superiority, and all these facts to your 
satisfaction right in your own home. 
If for any reason whatsoever you don’t 
want to keep it—back it comes to 
us at our expense ‘and we will refund 
every cent paid us. That’s in our guar- 
antee. Doesn’t it strike you like the 
fairest proposition possible: 

As to terms: If you do not care to 
pay all cash, you can take nine months 
to pay for our refrigerator—in 
amounts so small. that you will hardly 
feel them—and in the end you have 
the pleasure of possessing the finest, 
high quality refrigerator that it is pos- 
sible for anyone to make. 

Won’t you make your selection and 
return the order blank to-day? Don’t 
decide not to buy a Monroe until you 
have given it an actual trial in your 
own home at our own risk. Our re- 
frigerator is its best salesman. 

P. S.—We can generally make ship- 
ment the same day order is received. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company, of Chicago, sends a 
handsomely printed letter on a 
double perforated sheet, the sec- 
ond page of which is the order 
blank. This nice two-color job is 
spoiled by clumsy filling in, the 
work seemingly having been done 
as if the operator were trying for 
a speed record. In the letter be- 
fore me my surname and the 
name of the city were omitted. 
Just how advertisers figure that 
such “filling in” adds to anything 
but expense is a mystery. 

The Conklin Pen Company 
sends you a letter telling you 
about the local: stationery store 
that carries the Conklin Pen and 
urges you to read the accompany- 
ing circular matter carefully, “for 
there is not one word of exag- 
geration in it.” Yet I don’t think 
I ever read any booklets that ex- 
aggerated the supposed weakness 
of competitive goods more than 
the Conklin literature. Two of 
the booklets bear the mark of 
the “exceedingly clever” agency 
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writer. One, for example, tells a 
story about a man who had to 
keep his right hand in his pocket 
because of the awful “black-hand” 
work of our competitor’s article. 

The Novo Engine Company ac- 
knowledges “Your favor of re- 
cent date” and asks you to advise 
their representative in another 
city several hundred miles away, 
or the manufacturer direct, of 
your exact requirements, but no 
convenient post card on which to 
send such details is enclosed. It 
closes its canvass by thanking you 
for your interest “and awaiting 
your further favors.” Evidently 
this advertiser does not believe in 
putting a concise canvass in the 
letter. 

The Jones Dairy Farm gives 
you the name of a local grocer 
handling the Jones line of food 
products, but says that you can 
have your order filled direct if 
you can’t get what you want lo- 
cally. Booklet and price-list are 
sent and an offer is made to open 
a charge account on receipt of a 
reference. 

The National Onion Salt Com- 
pany sends you a nice sample of 
their product and some good lit- 
erature. They tell you at once 
where the goods can be bought 
locally, and I can certify to the 
efficiency of their plan by saying 
that the sample and directions 
sent to my home address turned 
into an order within twenty-four 
hours. 

The Larkin Company makes the 
forming of a Larkin Club-of-Ten 
seem very easy and attractive. 
Here is the wav they open the 
subject in their first letter: 


We are really glad to have your in- 
quiry about a Larkin Club-of-Ten_be- 
cause after you organize a club and ac- 
tually see what valuable rewards you 
get, and how easily you get them, you 
will be a very enthusiastic customer- 
friend. 

If you know nine families who want 
to reduce expenses (and who does not?) 
you can easily organize a club with 
them and yourself as the members. 
See these people first chance you get: 
tell them that by going into your club 
and paying any amount from $1 up 
each month, they will get twice as much 
in safe, reliable groceries and drug-store 
articles (which are our products) as 
they get at the stores for the same 
money; or if they pay us regular retail 
nrices for our products they will get 
Premium Merchandise which if bought 
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at retail would, in many instances, cost 
as much as the full amount paid us for 
products. 

Please read in the enclosed circular 
how you can get about $45 worth of 
Premium Merchandise and products for 
acting as secretary and taking a share 
in your club. 

We would like to work together with 
you in organizing your club. In most 
cases an easy and successful way to 
start a club is to give a luncheon to 
which the people whom you want as 
members are invited. If you request 
us to do so, we will gladly send you 
a set of pretty decorations ioe the table 
(such as described in the enclosed cir- 
cular). We also will,send you a num- 
ber of attractive booklets that tell how 
club members save money and get re- 
liable Premium Merchandise. If you 
distribute these booklets they will help 
you tremendously in persuading the 
people to join your club. Please re- 
turn the enclosed card for the Decora- 
tion Outfit and the booklets. 


Herbert D. Shivers, of Phila- 
delphia, does not waste a great 
deal of time on those who do 
not comply with the request of 
his advertisements that a busi- 
ness card or a reference be sent 
along with the order (without 
cash) for cigars. He sends mere- 
ly the following and a stamped 
and addressed envelope: 

I have your order for cigars. As you 
have not complied with our request to 
furnish reference and you do not have 
a commercial rating, I am obliged to 
ask that you give satisfactory refer- 
ence or favor us with remittance. 

The cigars will be shipped with the 
distinct understanding that if after 
smoking ten of them you are dis- 
satisfied, the remainder may be returned 
at my expense, and the full amount 
paid will be refunded to you. 


I like the personal way in which 
the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet peo- 
ple go after their inquirers. Here 
is a note referring a prospective 
purchaser to a local store; ob- 
serve the absence of the usual 
stereotyped stuff: 


Since writing you, we have made 
arrangements with the Economy Fur- 
niture Company, of your city to sell 
Hoosier Cabinets. We extend you a 
cordial invitation to call and inspect 
these cabinets. 

You cannot appreciate the wonderful 
convenience of a Hoosier Cabinet until 
you have seen one. When you realize 
the thousands of steps that one of these 
cabinets will save you, we are sure you 
will try to get one as soon as possible. 


The Taylor-Burt Company, mak- 
ers and advertisers of Public 
Service Bond, have very nearly 
an ideal follow-up. The samples 
’ (Continued on page 44) 
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A Promoter of Prosperity 


When Dean Henry, the Nestor of 
American Agricultural Scientists, dubbed 


The Breeder’s Gazette 


‘The Farmer's Greatest Paper” 


he had in mind its nation-wide influence in 

behalf of soil-building and increased crop 

production through its persistent advocacy 

of stock-keeping as the surest and best 

— of maintaining the fertility of the 
elds. 


For over 30 years it has been the fore- 
most advocate of this essentially construct- 
ive policy. Rich soils and fat harvests 
inevitably attend stock-raising. ‘The Gazette 
is therefore one of the great dynamic forces 
making for increasing National prosperity. 
Its more than 90,000 readers have had a big 
part in bringing about the banner yields of 
recent years. 


Please permit us to send you a recent 
issue for inspection. Kindly address 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 
542 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 


or 
Wallace C. Richardson 
Inc. 
41 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. 


or 
George W. Herbert 
Inc. 
Advertising Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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S. Pratt, President J. J.. Murpuy, V.-President 
A. V. Van Beuren, Treasurer 


Bridgeport Outdoor Advertising Co. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
INSTALLING IN BRIDGEPORT, CONN., AN UP-TO-DATE ADVERTISING PLANT 


PAINTED BULLETINS, ELECTRIC SPECTACULAR ¢ND FLASH BUSINESS SIGNS 


Embracing Bridgeport, The Norwalks, Stamford, Greenwich, 
Norwalk to Danbury, and all intermediate towns. Total 
number cities and towns covered 39, residential population 
230,000. 


You cannot afford to skip this blue ribbon group 
of towns. Let us help you increase your sales. 





S. Pratt, President, T. F. J. Ketty, Sec’y-Treas. 


The Newark Sign Company 


Newark, New Jersey 


OUTDOOR PAINT, ELECTRIC SPECTACULAR AND FLASH BUSINESS SIGNS 


Largest and best equipped plant in the State covering New- 
ark, The Oranges, Perth Amboy, Plainfield and 100 other 
cities and towns, residential population over 1,000,000. 


Covering seven trunk line railroads, branch lines, 
and all electric roads in Northern New Jersey. 


Fertile Territory. Service Unequalled. Inquiries Solicited. 





S. Pratt, President, A. V. Van BeureNn, Treas.-Mgr. 


The New Haven Sign Company 


New Haven, Connecticut 


(The Home of Yale College) 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
PAINTED BULLETINS, ELECTRIC SPECTACULAR AND FLASH BUSINESS SIGNS 


Bulletins covering New Haven, West Haven, East Haven, 
Milford, Woodmont, Branford, Woodbridge, North Haven, 
Montowese, Derby, Shelton, Seymour, Ansonia and ten other 
towns. Residential population 227,500. 


Advertise your product in New Haven and suburbs 
—the trading emporium for over half a million. 
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S. Pratt, President T. F. J. Kenry, Secretary-Manager 
W. E. Brarr, Assistant Manager 


Newark Poster Advertising Company 


Newark, New Jersey 
OPERATING : 
Elizabeth Poster Advertising Co., Perth Amboy Poster Ad- 
vertising Co., Orange Poster Advertising Co., and Plainfield 
Poster Advertising Co. 
POSTER ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS 

Largest and best equipped plant in the State, covering Newark, 
The Oranges, Elizabeth, Perth Amboy, Plainfield, and 100 
other cities and towns. Population over 1,000,000. ; 





S. Pratt, President A. A, Epwarps, Vice-President 
Jas. J. Apams, Manager 


Dallas Poster Advertising Company 
Dallas, Texas 
POSTER ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS 
Dallas: The Manufacturing City and Railroad Center of the Southwest 


Poster Bulletins cover Dallas, Oak Cliff, Lancaster. Resi- 
dential population 111,115. 





S. Pratt, President A. V. Van Bevuren, Treas.-Mgr. 


The New Haven Poster Advertising Co. 


New Haven, Connecticut 
POSTER ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS 
Poster Bulletins cover New Haven, West Haven, East Haven, 
Milford, Woodmont, Branford, Woodbridge, North Haven, 
Montowese, Derby, Shelton, Seymour, Ansonia, and ten other 
towns. Residential population 227,500. 


Locations Completely Cover Business and Residential Centers. 
Steam and Electric Railroads in New Haven and Suburban Territory 











S. Pratt, President Aur. A. Epwarps, V.-Pres. and Mer. 


The Edwards Company 


Waco, Texas 
’ POSTER ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS 
COVERING CHOICEST RESIDENTIAL AND FARMING DISTRICT IN THE STATE 


Waco, Hillsboro, Mart, McGregor, Hubbard City, West, Rose- 
bud, Itasca, Bremond, Mt. Calm, Italy, Milford, Eddy, Abbot, 
Grandview, Lott, Dawson, Blooming Grove. Residential 
population 54,498. 
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of vellum finish that they recently 
sent out are very striking and 
could hardly fail to interest any- 
one interested in good stationery. 
The general manager writes 
that “Mr. J. G. Taylor wished me 
to write you personally,” and in 
a postscript on a good letter he 
says: “It is a real pleasure to 
write on this paper. Try writing 
your own name here.” He tells 
me, too, just what paper house 
in my city can supply Public Serv- 
ice Bond and urges me to specify 
the paper on my next order of 
stationery. While I admire the 
way of handling the inquiry, after 
all the attractive samples printed 
on the finish of paper that is be- 
ing boosted count for most. 
+0 —— 


OPPONENTS OF HONEST 


ADVERTISING WIN IN 
MICHIGAN 





Governor Ferris, of Michigan, 
has signed House Bill No. 67, 
otherwise known as the Monteith 
Bill. As originally introduced it 
was the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute, but some of our friends 
who feel that it is unjust to pun- 
ish those who are “merely” dis- 
honest saw to it that the bill was 
fixed before the governor had a 
chance to sign it. Michigan is the 
only state to pass a fraudulent ad- 
vertising bill which contains: the 
word “knowingly” twice in the 
same sentence. That surely ought 
to be something for the fakers to 
crow over. 

Skeletonized, the Michigan law 
reads as follows: “Any person 
* * * who * * * with intent to 
sell merchandise * * * or any- 
thing offered by such person * * * 
knowingly makes, publishes, dis- 
seminates, circulates or places be- 
fore the public, or knowingly 
causes directly or indirectly, etc.” 
The bill also contains an added 
proviso that the publisher shall 
not be held responsible for the 
publication of any advertisement 
if “he is not aware of the decep- 
tive character” of it. 


+0 + 

Guy C: Whidden, until recently con- 

nected with the Wm. G. St. Clair Com- 

any, advertising agents, Philadelphia. 

ae announced the opening of an ad- 

vertising agency in his name at 926 
Real Estate Trust Building. 









THE “DUTCH BOY PAINT- 
ER” EDITS A HOUSE- 
ORGAN 


HOW THE NATIONAL ,LEAD cOM-. 


PANY’S .“CHARACTER’ PARODIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THOSE WHO 
ATTENDED A RECENT CONVENTION 


It has become more or less 
customary for manufacturers to 
issue something they consider hu- 
morous for the edification of 
salesmen and friends of the house. 
Sometimes the humor is injected 
in the text, and this is the more 
common way of lightening up the 
real message of the house-organ. 

The National Lead Company 
recently made a departure from 
the usual way of dispensing man- 
ufacturers’ humor. It took the 
form of a unique publication 
called Convention Life. Volume 
I, No. 1,. was the only edition 
printed. It was circulated exclu- 
sively among those who. attended 
the twenty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the International Associa- 
tion of Master House Painters 
and Decorators of the United 
States and Canada, held recently 
in Denver. 

The text matter in Convention 
Life and*the general make-up of 
the publication were along the 
lines of Life, the humorous week- 
ly. It was the parodies of well- 
known advertisers’ copy and lay- 
out which were particularly dis- 
tinctive. 

For example, on the back cover, 
done in colors, was an advertise- 
ment for “Stripola, the only 
striped paint on the market, used 
at colleges, Tammany Hall and 
penal institutions.” Testimonials 
that backed up the statements 
made by the “Stripola Company, 
of Tigerora, Texas,” were signed 
by “Anisette Caviar, wardrobe 
mistress to the warden of Sing 
Sing,” and “Bill Keeper, head 
nurse to the zebras and ring- 
tailed monkeys at the New York 
Zoo.” 

The advertisement headed “Are 
You a Little Hairy on Your 
Dome?” was a parody worthy of 
Carolyn Wells. It explained that 
“If You are, you want to get rid 
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oo 
ty “We Are sate 


 Adweetined by 
| Our Loving 
Friends” 

















A real appreciation of the. contents of JUDGE is 
shown by the leading newspapers in the United States. 
Newspapers are the keenest critics of the present day, 
and the fact that they reprint so much of the contents 


of JUDGE is concrete evidence that JUDGE is read 


and appreciated by persons of discernment. 


The Baltimore American, Sunday, April 18th, on its page 
headed, ‘“‘The Best Wit and Humor of the Day,” contained fifteen 
extracts from JUDGE, out of a total of thinty siz, and in its 
issue of Sunday, May 18th, there were fourteen jests from JUDGE, 
out of a total of twenty-one. , 


The April 1913 edition of the Railroad Red Book contained 
twenty-two bits of humor clipped from JUDGE. 


The Pittsburgh Press, May 15th, reprinted twelve excerpts. 
On May 18th, 1913, the Herald, Washington (D. C.), had 


seven extracts. 


The Wheeling Intelligencer, May 17th, had six humorous 
selections from JUDGE. 





The Louisville Times, May 15th, contained eight clippings. 
The Louisville Post, May 16th, reprinted six JUDGE 
contributions. 


The Boston Herald, May 18th, had five reprints, the Boston 
Globe, May 18th, had three, Pittsburgh Leader, May |8th, 
had four, Pittsburgh Sun, May 15th, had three, and so it runs 
right down the line. 


JUDGE’S contents are always witty, clean and up-to-date. 





| 100,000 copies an issue 
dudge | GUARANTEED 


”) 





Judge 












Judge 


CHARLES B. NICHOLS 


Advertising Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
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of it—not the dome, but the hair. 
Think of the famous men who 
have been bald-headed, and get 
hair-wise. Julius Cesar, the Ro- 
man emperor, looked like an ani- 
mated billiard ball, and John D., 
that modern roaming emperor, 
could never be mistaken for Pad- 
erewski. Samson’s downfall is 
traceable to his hair.. If he hadn’t 
any hair he wouldn’t have been 
so ambitious and wouldn’t have 
tried to have put Sandow in the 
shadow. Absalom ‘got his’ on ac- 
count of his hirsute adornment. 


























Are You a Little 
‘Hairy on Your Dome? 


if you are. you want to 
get rid of it—not the dome 
but the hair. Think of the 
famous men who have been 
bald-headed, and get haw- 
wise. Julius Caesar. \the 
Roman Emperor looked 

an animated billiard 
ball ona John D.. that moa- 


for Paderewsk: 
Samson's down 
fall is traceable 
» tohs haw If he 
“capa ete haw 

woukin't have 
Ibeen so ampitious 
and wouldn't have 
tried to put Sandow 
jn the shadow 
hom “got his 







| on accu of his isu tomer 
Ise oug. wonderful Morley Hair Destroyer ano get in a ciass 
mith the re ah mee Sven Sutherland Sisters look 


ike pikers. 
Deieteet eabctsnatt~whess cate mm esunt 
want and yet if he had it woukdn't lose « tor efi the money in 
the world? A bald head: 
Looks like soap— wean bette: 
Send ter compte tate ape and Ghetreed Genet “Femme Geet Maem ow Gee! tte OO 
MORLEY HAIR DESTROYER 
MAMYSBURG @MERE COUNTY TEEN 











A PARODY CUT IN THE HOUSE-ORGAN 


Use our wonderful Morley Hair 
Destroyer and get in a class with 
the guys who made the Seven 
Sutherland Sisters look like pik- 
ers. Give the lie to that old rid- 
dle, ‘What is it that a man doesn’t 
want and yet if he had it he 
wouldn’t lose it for all the money 
in the world?’ A bald head. The 
Morley Hair Destroyer looks like 
soap—wears better. Send for 
sample bald spot and illustrated 
booklet, ‘Famous Bald Heads,’ by 
Bald T. Moore, M. D.” The ad- 
vertisement is signed by the “Mor- 
ley Hair Destroyer, Hairysburg, 
Wheni County, Tenn.” 

Other advertisers in Conven- 
tion Life included “Dromedary 
Garlic Soup, guaranteed to be ab- 


solutely noiseless, the gurgle hay- 
ing been removed by our patent- 
ed process”; “Porosknit Varnish, 
lets moisture out but it can’t get 
in”; “Hap-Y-Jac (Hidden Qual- 
ity), renews everything from 
youth to pants bottoms”; “Cher- 
ry Sisters, the original mind-the- 
paint girls, Varnishes” ; “The Coal 
(cart) 30,” of which it was said, 
“By an ingenious invention the 
two rear wheels generally found 
on self-propelled vehicles are 
eliminated.” 

The text of the advertisement 
for “The Irrational Despondents’ 
School: of Scrawnton, Pa.,” made 
interesting reading. It was head- 
ed, “What y’Doin’ Now, Bill?” 
and went on to say: “What am I 
doin’? I’m a trimmer now. Yes, 
I took one of them ‘Yes I. C’ 
courses on window trimmin’. Got 
a fine job. Lots o’ work an’ no 
pay. Say, them courses is great. 
They not only learned me window 
trimmin’, but grammar and correk 
speakin’ on the side. I uset tc 
talk fierce. Now listen at me.” 
The reader was asked to mark an 
(X) alongside a list of courses 
offered by the school, as follows: 
Domino dotter, faro banker, bell 
hop, delicatessen mfr., elevator 
boy, window cleaner, A. D. T., 
shooting gallery auditor, canal boat 
pilot, stable chambermaids, canary 
trainer, booze clerk, foundry 
floorwalker, Swiss cheese biters, 
fly shooers. 

As a warning, the National 
Lead Company’s “Dutch Boy 
Painter,” who was editor of Con- 
vention Life, said as a foreword: 
“If you catch anybody taking any- 
thing in these pages seriously, 
make him ‘set ’em up.’ The joke’s 


on him.” 
—+o-->—__—_—_ 
KINGSBURY SUCCEEDS DAVIS OF 
“SHAKER SALT” 





Gordon W. Kingsbury, who has been 
until recently with the Regal Motor 
Car Company, of Detroit, has succeeded 
Cy H. Davis as advertising manager of 
the Diamond Crystal Salt Company, 
St. Clair, Mich. 


+9. 
DAVIS GOES TO ALBANY 





George Davis, former publicity man- 
ager of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has become 
manager of the Dominant Motor Car 
Company, automobile dealers of Albany. 


























ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS 
WHICH MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN FAMOUS 





THE AGENCY GETS A NEW LEASE OF 
LIFE BY GOING INTO THE HUMAN- 
ITARIAN BUSINESS—THE FALLACY 
OF THINKING YOU MUST HAVE 
THE GOODS BEFORE YOU SELL THEM 





By John P. Wilder. 


“You see,” said the vice-presi- 
dent of the agency softly to his 
star solicitor, “losing that canned 
shrimp account just when we did 
put a crimp in us which we 
haven’t been able to get over.” 

“Sure, I know,” said the solic- 
itor. “I told you at the time that 
we ought to take on a side-line. 
Aren’t you about ready to take 
my advice?” 

“The agency house-organ game 
is about played out——’” the vice- 
president began, but his compan- 
ion interrupted. “Not that for a 
minute,” he declared. “Nothing 
coarse and crude at all. The de- 
luxe book racket has the house- 
organ faded when it comes to 
profits, and it can be worked so as 
not to get in bad with anybody.” 

“But,” the vice-president de- 
murred, “we haven’t any surplus 
capital to tie up in deckle edges 
and three-quarter calf, even if we 
knew a world-beater in the shape 
of an author—which we don’t. In 
order to sell books, to my way of 
thinking, it is first necessary to 
have the books.” 

“Not at all,” said the solicitor, 
“not at all. That is a fallacy 
which keeps a lot of men—and 
agencies—small. When you went 
out and sold your first surprise 
package of agency service did you 
have it? You did not. You had 
desk room, and the knowledge of 
the addresses of a couple of free- 
lance copy-writers and an artist 
or two. Same way with the books. 
We haven’t got ’em, but we know 
the address of a man who can 
make ’em. 

“Listen, while I unfold a plan 
to make our creditors happy. 
Every man, woman and child in 
the country, almost, has heard of 
Jim Fisk, the eminent zodcultu- 
rist, and they know how his adap- 
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tations of the law of natural se- 
lection are going to bring down 
the high cost of living by increas- 
ing the amount of beef on the 
steer and by making the common 
house cat grow fur like mohair. 
Those are only two things Jim 
Fisk is doing tor humanity. 

“Now, Fisk has never written 
anything for publication, has he? 
No, because he can’t write clear- 
ly, and hasn’t the time. But my 
wife’s cousin knows Fisk’s aunt, 
and can get me properly present- 
ed. So I propose to approach the 
old geezer thus: 

“Mr. Fisk, you are doing a 
work for which ages untold will 
bless your memory. Making the 
desert to blossom as the rose is 
mild compared with making two 
pounds of meat grow where but one 
grew before. But you have been 
so engrossed in your laboratory— 
so important is it that your at- 
tention be fixed upon the great 
work you are accomplishing—that 
the world does not know the lines 
of thought you have followed nor 
the laws you have discovered. In 
short, :the world knows next to 
nothing about the man it will de- 
light to honor.’ 

“Then I will put it to Fisk that 
he owes it to posterity to record 
his biography, etc., in a set of 
books, and to make it easy for 
him, I’ll. offer to send a man to 
interview him and write the books 
for Fisk to sign. We've got half 
a dozen cubs in the copy depart- 
ment who can put it over.” 

“Seems to me,” remarked the 
vice-president meditatively, “that 
the pardon comes too late. While 
you're getting your set of books 
ready to be written we have got 
to live, and before you're ready 
to sell any books we can bust up 
a dozen times.” 

“There you go,” announced the 
solicitor, “still harping on that 
same old notion. We can begin 
selling books as soon as I’ve seen 
Fisk and put over the formality 
of getting the use of his name. 
Don’t you get me? The books 
aren’t the main thing in the plan; 
they’re only incidental. Our chief 
purpose is humanitarian. 

“Listen. Say I have gone to 
Fisk, and he’s agreeable. All 
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right. Now we go to work and 
form the Jim Fisk Mutual Bene- 
fit Society and World League. 
We get ten thousand application 
blanks printed, ten thousand pros- 
pectuses, and ten thousand leaf- 
lets with a picture of the books 
on ’em. The prospectus runs like 
this: ‘In order to give to the 
world the stupendous work of 
Fisk in the shortest possible time; 
in order most quickly to alleviate 
suffering and to bring about a 
better condition of health among 
the poor; and in order to show 
appreciation of labors for human- 
ity lasting a quarter of a century; 
a group of patriots (who ask that 
their names be not mentioned) 
have formed the Jim Fisk Mutual 
Benefit Society and World 
League. 

“ “By special request’ (we don’t 
say whose) ‘we are inviting two 
hundred and fifty of the country’s 
best known business and scientific 
men to join with us in this noble 
object. We are giving a few of 
the choice spirits of the age the 
great privilege of aiding in the 
bestowal of Fisk’s great discover- 
ies upon a waiting world. Help 
Fisk clothe and feed mankind by 
signing the attached membership 
blank, and mailing it with your 
check for $117.50. 

“‘Each member will receive a 
special engrossed diploma with 
Mr. Fisk’s_ signature’ (litho- 
graphed) ‘a beautiful half-tone 
portrait of Mr. Fisk on heavy pa- 
per, suitable for framing, and all 
bulletins of the Society as often 
as issued. 

“*SPECIAL Extra BENEFIT: We 
will send to each member, abso- 
lutely free of all charge and at no 
cost whatever for expressage or 
packing, one set of the Works of 
Jim Fisk, bound in three-quarter 
levant, deckle edges, embossed 
die-cut stenciled covers, etc., etc. 
Each set numbered and contain- 
ing Mr. Fisk’s signature. Not for 
sale elsewhere. As a special ex- 
tra feature, we have arranged 
with the bindery to stamp on the 
front cover of each volume, the 
member’s name in gold.’” 

“Do. you think Fisk will stand 
for it?” asked the vice-president. 

“Sure,” grinned the solicitor. 





“He'll have to. I'll get his signa- 
ture to a paper appointing as his 
publishers the Mark & Maybe 
Agency, giving them exclusive 
control over his literary output 
and sole title to his name. as au- 
thor.” 


Ss 
BIG JUDGMENT IN SHOE NAME 
LITIGATION 


The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in St. Paul has_ recently 
awarded judgment for $445,811.85 4 
Wolf Brothers & Co., shoe manufac- 
turers of Cincinnati, against the Hamil- 
ton-Brown Shoe Company, of St. Louis. 
The money represents the profits made 
by the St. Louis company on its “Amer- 
ican Lady” shoe since 1906. 

The V olf Company makes a_ shoe 
called the “American Girl’ and in its 
advertising matter features this catch. 
line: “A shoe as good as its name.’ 
The company alleges that the St. Louis 
manufacturers later put on the market 
and advertised its “‘American Lady” shoe 
with a trade phrase: “The shoe de- 
serves its name with the character of 
the woman.” The court has ordered 
an accounting. 

“Our company is not worried by this 
decision,” said Robert E. McLoughlin, 
director of the Hamilton-Brown com- 
pen, “We intend to take it to the 

S. Supreme Court and have confi- 
dence that we will win. This litigation 
was brought when we began extensively 
to advertise our special brand of shoe. 
We did not know the Wolf Company 
made such a shoe. We were making 
the ‘American Gentleman’ shoe, and it 
appealed naturally to us that our lady’s 
shoes of the same class should be named 
the ‘American Lady’ shoe. The court 
held that we might continue using the 
name provided we marked all our shoes 
of that brand, ‘Hamilton- Brown, Mak- 
ers.’ Some of these shoes. it is alleged, 
were’ sent out without this stamp on 
them. That is entirely what they base 
their unfair competition charge on. Our 
shoes bring a higher price than theirs 
do and therefore we ,claim that there 
can be no competition.” 





SS rs 
GIL-SPEAR HEADS PENINSULAR 
BUREAU 





Adrian Gil-Spear has been appointed 
head of the Service Bureau of the 
Peninsular Engraving Company, Detroit. 
Mr. Gil-Spear’s experience has been in 
planning and preparing advertising for 
the Street Railway Advertising Com- 
pany. Calkins & Holden, the Curtis 
Publishing Company, and others. 

a 


“CLEAN UP AND PAINT UP” 
CAMPAIGN DESCRIBED 


Allen W. Clark, of the American 
Paint & Oil Dealer, St. Louis, May 21, 
described to the St. Louis League the 
national “Clean Up and Paint Up” 
campaign. Mr, Clark is national chair- 
man of this unique ‘combination of 
altruism, business and advertising.” 


















——— 
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cE 
San Francisco 


1915 


The Greatest Universal Exposition Ever Held In the 
History of Man—The First World’s Fair 
to be Held in a Seaport City 











Begin Now to Plan Your Picnic of Pleasure 
to the Play Grounds of America 


You can keep in closer touch with 
The Real West, its prosperity— 
growth and development by reading 


SUNSET 


The Pacific Monthly 





The only magazine that will effectively introduce Eastern 
products to the merchants and people of the prosperous 
Pacific Coast Country. It is the magazine you need in 
your business. 


@ it is THE big publication in this big 
8 country West of the Rocky Mountains. 


Meacom ‘In the past 2 years, Sunset — The Pacific 
Monthly, has jumped from 9th to 2nd place 
in the United States as an advertising medium. 


Write for rates or any information to 


Sunset—The Pacific Monthly 


“You'll Be Surprised” 


Wm. Woodhead, Business Mgr., San Francisco 
Or the Eastern Offices: 
CHICAGO—73 West ones Boulevard, 
L. L. McCormick, 238 Marquette 
Bldg., G. C. Patterson, x ier. 

NEW YORK—Times Building, W. A. Wil- 
son, Mgr. 





(= a REA 





= 
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Before and 


Mr. F. J. Cooper, Pres. & Genl. Mgr., and Mr. A. L. Half 
Francisco, will stop in several cities to discuss PACIFIC(COAS 
tisers by appointment. Their time is not all taken in thes appoi 


Mr. Cooper’s 
Itinerary 


May 28-29 
Maryland Hotel St. Louis ; 





May 30—June 3 
Blackstone Chicago 


June 4-6 
Pontchartrain Detroit 





June 7 an 
Statler Buffalo [hese men are thoroughly conversant ' 


June 8-12 conditions west of the Rocky Mountain 
Belvedere Baltimore will open new trade possibilities with thi 


empire. 
June 13-14 
New Willard Washington 


Get your information first hand—don't i 


June 15-17 spective—get maximum results. 
Continental Philadelphia 


June 18-21: 
Hotel Belmont New York 


June 22-24 
Brewster Boston 
ance and service, when you go into th 
Pittsburgh every client who gives us a trial. Hay 
while they are in the East. Corresponde 


June 25-26 
Schenley 


June 28-29 
Blackstone Chicago 
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neares#kity of their itinerary and— 








Mth advertising mediums, possibilities and 
Parcels Post has, and the Panama Canal 


lis in a position to give you better guid- 

igi Pacific Coast Country. We are holding 
.talk with our Mr. Cooper or Mr, Hall 
invited at all times regarding 








————— Mr. Hall’s ——— 


Itinerary 


May 29 a 

Hotel Baltimore Kansas City, Mo. 
May 31 

Hotel Gayoso Memphis, Tenn, 
June 6 

Hotel Belvedere Baltimore, Md. 
June 17 

Hotel Continental Philadelphia, Pa, 
June 20 

Hotel Prince George New York City 
June 30 

Parker House Boston, Mass, 
July 5 

Hotel Iroquois Buffalo, N, Y. 
July 10 

Hotel Sinton Cincinnati, 0, 
July 14 

Hotel Pontchartrain Detroit, Mich. 
July 20 

Hotel La Salle Chicago, Ill. 
July 24 

Hotel Jefferson St. Louis, Mo. 
July 30 

Hotel St. Paul St. Paul, Minn, 
Aug. 5 

Hotel Chamberlain Des Moines, Ia. 


Aug, 10 
Hotel Henshaw Omaha, Neb. 
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In San Francisco 


Guarantees Its Circulation 
on a “Money Back” Basis 

















THE SAN FRANCISCO CALL is making larger 
gains in advertising than any other paper on the 
Pacific Coast. Local advertisers are quick to see the 
advantage of a coming medium and some of San 
Francisco’s largest department stores are making 
greater contracts this year than at any previous time. 
When advertising and circulation patronage both show 
a marked increase not for one month but for four 
months there is only one answer—The Call gives re- 
sults. Full measure of returns for every dollar ex- 
pended. 


When the present publisher took charge of The Call, 
the street sales in the city proper were about 400 
copies per diem. In three months these were run up 
to over two thousand. The actual, paid, delivered- 
to-the-homes subscription list increased over two 
thousand. The New Call now guarantees 56,000 
average daily and 66,000 average Sunday. Rates are 
reasonable and based on above guaranteed circulation. 


The books are open to all and money refunded if 
the lists are not up to claims, 














Following shows increase for first four months of 
1918 as compared to same months last year: 























1913 Gain 
408,723 lines 414,253 lines 5,530 lines 


377,055 lines 480,529 lines 103,474 lines 
460,572 lines 580,776 lines 120,204 lines 
419,258 lines 580,762 lines 161,504 lines 


1,665,608 lines 2,056,320 lines 390,712 lines 


four months 


The San Francisco Call 


W. J. MORTON COMPANY 


Eastern Representatives 


Tribune Building 200 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago New York 

















WRONGFUL COMPETITION 
AS UNCLE SAM 
SEES IT 
WHEN AND HOW IS IT UNWISE TO 
HIRE COMPETITORS’ EMPLOYEES— 
HOW THE GOVERNMENT IS ABLE 
TO GET ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS FOR 
EVIDENCE—STATUTE OF LIMITA- 
TIONS MAKES EX - EMPLOYEES 

DANGEROUS AS WITNESSES 





IV 


Ever since the cash register case 
was decided business men have 
been asking their attorneys what 
it is legitimate to do in certain 
specific sales conditions. 

“Can we advertise the fact that 
we have started infringement 
suits against competitors,” 
ask, “and tell customers of com- 
petitors that they may be involved 
as users of infringing products?” 

“Can we instruct our salesmen 
to report sales of competitive 
goods ?” 

“Can we warn prospects that a 
competing concern is likely to fail, 
thus rendering it impossible to 
get repair parts?” 

“Is it safe for us to hire men 
who are or who have been at 
some time employees of compet- 
itors ?” 

Of course nobody but the Su- 
preme Court can answer those 
questions specifically and definite- 
ly, and the Supreme Court will 
most probably do it only with re- 
spect to particular cases. But 
certain parts of the testimony in 
the cash register case show the 
tendency of the Government to 
predicate restraint of trade from 
acts which would be included in 
one or more of the above ques- 
tions. 

“Can we ‘hire competitors’ em- 
ployees?” asks the manufacturer. 
Well, there are certain conditions 
under which it is clearly illegal to 
hire a competitor’s employee, and 
there are other conditions under 
which it is possibly illegal. In 
the first place, it is actionable 
to persuade an employee to break 
a contract with his employer. No 
Sherman law case is necessary to 
demonstrate that, for there have 
been plenty of cases, at law and 
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in equity, in which the principle 
has been upheld that a person 
who interferes with a transaction 
between two other persons who 
are under contract obligation to 
one another may be held for dam- 
ages or enjoined. Moreover, the 
courts have pretty generally held 
that it is just as reprehensible to 
prevent persons from entering 
into contracts as to persuade them 
to break contracts which actually 
exist. 


CONTRACTS BY ASSUMPTION 


Of course the word “contract” 
does not refer exclusively to a 
written instrument. A man who 
works by the week or the month 
is assumed to be under contract 
until pay day, and the person who 
persuades him to leave his em- 
ployer during that period, to the 
injury of the latter, may be sued 
for damages. 

There are, moreover, a host of 
unfair competition cases dealing 
with the disclosure of secret proc- 
esses, lists of customers, etc., by 
employees of competitors. These 
cases show that there is a wide 
range of things it is unsafe to hire 
a competitor’s employee to do. 
It might be legitimate enough to 
hire a salesman after he had left 
a competitor’s employ, if nothing 
was done to induce him to leave. 
It would, however, be dangerous 
to attempt to secure from him the 
names of his former employer’s 
customers, or the secret composi- 
tion of some product. 

There was plenty of evidence 
introduced in the cash register 
case to show how the National 
company had hired employees of 
competitors. The simplest form 


- of it, of course, was the hiring of 


competitors’ salesmen. 
mers testified 

Q. Well, can you state what 
was said at that time, if anything, 
in reference to the employment of 
Hallwood agents? 

A. Well, we needed good sales- 
men and we thought we wouldn’t 
go to a blacksmith shop to get 
salesmen; we would go where 
they were selling goods; we de- 


Mr. Chal- 


cided we needed good cash regis- 
ter salesmen. 
Yes? 
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A. And we naturally employed 
cash register salesmen. 

Was there any other reason 
stated at that meeting besides that 
you wanted good salesmen? 

A. We wanted to accomplish 
another purpose, of course. 

Well, what was that other 
purpose? 

Mr. Maxwell: I object. 

Q. What was said about it? 

A. We decided that it would 
hurt the Hallwood company if 
we hired their agents. 


FOLLOWING COMPETITORS’ SALES 


Activity on the part of com- 
petitors was the signal for a cam- 
paign to hire their best salesmen. 
The following letter was written 
by Crane & Co., general sales 
agents, to James Bros., in 1892: 

“Do not be afraid of the New 
York Cash Register, the cut of 
which you sent; it is nothing but 
a toy. 

“I am very much chagrined that 
the Lamson people have been able 
to sell two machines in Cleveland. 
I want one of you to be at your 
office next Monday. morning to 
meet me; in the meantime get 
some outside party to sound the 
Lamson agents and see if they 
would like to work for us; it 
would probably be the best way to 
hurt Lamson to hire his agents 
away from him. I can place both 
of these men but not in my own 
territory. If they feel like talking 
business on that subject, make ar- 
rangements to: have them meet 
me on Monday afternoon. I can 
see them at the hotel or anywhere 
that you think best. Do not re- 
lax your effort to down all op- 
position; we have heard the 
Lamson man would lead you to 
believe. that they were discour- 
aged in order to put you off your 
guard and make you relax your 
vigilance.” 

Fifteen years later the follow- 
ing letter was written by Henry 
F. James at Detroit to Joseph E. 
Warren, who was at that time in 
the “Future Demands and Inven- 
tion Pyramid”: 

“The Hallwood Cash Register 
situation looks rather serious here 
in Detroit at the present writing. 
I enclose you herewith circular 
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gotten up by Mr. J. R. Waller, 
special agent of the Hallwood 
company. He is also handling 
the Toledo scale. I understand 
he is now employed as an .agent. 
He has succeeded in getting some 
testimonials in Detroit from some 
old users, and while we are cover- 
ing Detroit we have also to con- 
tend with the Peninsular and 
Continental competition. It makes 
it rather hard for our agent. 

“Can you offer any suggestions, 
or are you willing to help us out? 
Would it be possible to hire Mr. 
Sinclair for a few months to take 
hold of the situation here? I 
think it would be money well in- 
vested for him to take out a num- 
ber of these registers. Mr. Sin- 
clair is awaiting patiently for the 
company to place him. He has 
been offered Grand Rapids, but 
on account of being settled here, 
his wife objects to his moving. I 
have written to Mr. Alexander 
more fully regarding Mr. Sinclair 
and he can give you further in- 
formation. 

“Something must be done to 
stop the sale of the Hallwood 
registers. If Mr. Sinclair could 
succeed in securing Mr. Waller as 
an agent for our company he 
would be able to stop the immedi- 
ate sale of these registers. I un- 
derstand from Mr. Heyne that 
Mr. Waller originally sold Hall- 
woods several years ago on the 
Coast, and considered him a 
strong competitor. If you can 
see your way clear to employ Mr. 
Sinclair, if he is willing, I ‘would 
at once proceed to make the nec- 
essary arrangements.” 


RECORDS OF COMPETITORS’ SALES 


It should be borne in mind that 
all of these documents are Gov- 
ernment exhibits, introduced for 
the purpose of proving the Gov- 
ernment’s case, and as such must 
be regarded as _ objectionable. 
Mr. James was questioned re- 
garding his relations with Mr. 
Sinclair, who was the agent for 
the American Cash Register Com- 
pany at the time Mr. James trad- 
ed out the American registers at 
the Belle Isle Casino, as told in 
the first article of this series: 

Now, I want to ask you 
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whether you employed Sinclair 
after he had quit the business of 
selling Americans in Detroit—you 
say he was employed. A. Yes. 

. As a special man? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What, if anything, was re- 
quired? What if anything did 
he do in relation to reporting to 
you, or The National Cash Reg+ 
ister Company, the sales he had 
made for the Hallwood? 

A. He gave me a complete rec- 
ord of what he had sold, of what 
he had already sold, and the pros- 
pects he had contemplated selling; 
and I told him to go over the 
same ground and undo the work 
he had done; also, to go down to 
Toledo—— 

The Court: Ohio? 

A. Toledo, Ohio; that there 
was some work for him there to 
do; at all times he was employed 
in that capacity, he worked par- 
ticularly on competition only. I 
got daily reports from him, show- 
ing his work. He succeeded in 
taking out quite a number of reg- 
isters he had sold of the Ameri- 
can make. 


Still another letter regarding 
Mr. Sinclair was read into the 
record, and identified by Mr. 
James. It intimates pretty broad- 
ly that the salesmen connected 
with the Detroit office were not 
fulfilling all of their duties to the 
satisfaction of the company— 
some of which duties (the report- 
ing of sales of competing ma- 
chines, for example) are of 
doubtful standing in the Govern- 
ment’s eyes. It is dated at the 
assistant sales manager’s office, 
New York, October 9, 1908, and 
is addressed to Mr. James at De- 
troit. It reads: 

“Mr. Sinclair has submitted to 
us copies of the orders which he 
obtained while acting as agent 
for the American Company of 
your city. 

“Of the 36 orders taken by him, 
according to this list, but 16 of 
them have been previously’ re- 
ported by the agents in District 
No. 16. This would certainly in- 
dicate that your agents were not 
alive to the importance of report- 
ing promptly to us competing reg- 
isters sold. It may be, however, 
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that some of these orders should 
have been marked ‘cancelled’ or 
‘pulled Two of them are so 
designated. 

“You cannot impress too strongly 
upon your men the necessity of 
keeping in close touch with the 
competition, and promptly report- 
ing to us any sales they discover. 
It is only in this way that we can 
be in a position to aid our men in- 
telligently and to know what our 
competitors are doing. 

“We understand from Mr. Sin- 
clair that you have a list of these 
orders in your office, and you 
should be able to verify these 
sales. 

“If you will note, there are 
three sales reported at 20 La- 
Fayette Ave:; viz., M. E. Shindel, 
John Fitzgerald and Chas. Rich- 
ards. Is there any mistake here? 

“Will you kindly give us a re- 
port on these sales, after your 
men have had an opportunity to 
look them up? 

“Yours very truly, 
“THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
CoMPANY, 
“Tos. J. Watson, A. C. H.,, 
“Ass’t Sales Manager.” 


A CONTRACT WITH A GENERAL 
MANAGER 


Concerning the hiring of com- 
petitors’ employees other than 
salesmen, the Government intro- 
duced certain contracts while Mr. 
Chalmers was on the stand. They 
were read into the record and 
identified by the witness, who was 
general manager. of the company 
at the time they were executed. 
The following extracts indicate 
clearly the nature of two of these 
contracts. The first begins: 


“THis AGREEMENT Made this 
Seventeenth day of November, 
A. D. 1902, by and between LuKE 
Cooney, Jr., and the NATIONAL 
CasH REGISTER COMPANY. 

* * * * * * 

“That he will within ninety 
(90) days from the date hereof 
sever all connections with any 
person or corporation engaged in 
the manufacture or sale of cash 
registers other than the said party 
of the second part, and that he 
will enter into the employ of the 
said party of the second part for 
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a period of ten (10) years next 
ensuing after the date of these 
presents, and, that during the 
term of such employment he will 
devote to the services of his em- 
ployer at least thirty (30) days’ 
time in each year upon such work 
as shall be appointed by his said 
employer, and that the said party 
of the first part shall receive 
therefor no compensation other 
than the sum of ten thousand 
(10,000) dollars, payable as here- 
inafter mentioned. 

“It is further agreed that said 
party of the first part will not 
during the said term of ten years 
engage directly or indirectly in 
the manufacture or sale of cash 
registers, or of any of such de- 
vices as hereintofore mentioned, 
and that he will not become in any 
manner interested directly or in- 
directly in the invention of any of 
such devices, and that he will not 
become a stockholder in, or have 
any connection with any corpora- 
tion directly or indirectly engaged 
in the manufacture or sale of 
cash registers, or such devices 
other than with his said employer, 
the said party of the second part.” 


It is necessary to give only brief 
excerpts from the second contract, 
dated nearly three years later: 


“THis AGREEMENT Made this 
second day of October, A. D. 1905, 
by and between NATIONAL CASH 
REGISTER COMPANY and the CHI- 
cAGO CASH REGISTER COMPANY. 

oa * * Ok ok Ok * at a 


“Said Chicago Company in con- 
sideration of the sum of Eight 
Thousand Dollars ($8,000.00) to 
it in hand paid by the said Na- 
tional Company, the receipt of 
which is hereby acknowledged, 
has bargained and sold.” 


Mr. Chalmers, having identified 
the contracts, was examined con- 
cerning them: 


Q. Now, Mr. Chalmers, at the time 
that the contract with Mr. Cooney was 
entered into in 1902, what was his rela- 
tion to the Chicago Cash Register Com- 
pany 

a He was general manager. 

Q. How long did he continue as 
general manager of that company after 
the contract was entered into that was 
just read to the jury? 

A. Up to the time the second con- 
tract was entered into. 
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Q. And was the money paid to him 
' as provided in that first contract? 
A. Yes, sir. 


WHERE THE EVIDENCE CAME FROM 


Now the question may very 


properly arise right here: “Where 


did the Government get all of 
these letters and contracts which 
it introduced?” The answer to 
that question. is much more im- 
portant than appears upon the 
surface, because it shows that the 
Goyernment is not obliged to rely 
upon former ‘employees or upon 
competitors for evidence of con- 
spiracy, but is able to go straight 
to headquarters for evidence 
when it is necessary. The great 
majority of the Government ex- 
hibits in the case—including or- 
iginal letters, contracts, copies of 
The N. C. R., and other official 
publications, catalogues, circulars 
and advertisements—were fur- 
nished by the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company itself. 

There was no contravention of 
the principle that no man shall be 
obliged to furnish evidence to in- 
criminate himself. The defend- 


ants jo that the fact that the 
N. Co. furnished most of 
the Sl Ha without a contest 
should be considered in their 
favor when the question of sen- 
tence came up, and Judge Hollis- 
ter said that he would consider it. 
But the N. C. R.*Co. was not a 
party to the suit, and was not on 
trial. The prosecution was 
brought against thirty individuals 
for conspiracy to restrain trade in 
cash registers, and the fact that 
these thirty individuals were or 
had recently been officers or em- 
ployees of a corporation, did not 
prevent the Government from is- 
suing subpeenas requiring the cor- 
poration to turn over certain evi- 
dence of their conspiracy. An in- 
teresting legal battle might have 
been fought over the technical 
point as to whether such action 
were not a violation of the prin- 
ciple that no man may be com- 
pelled to testify against himself, 
but the opportunity was allowed 
to pass, and unless it is specifically 
brought up in the appeal it will 
stand as a precedent. 
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The Reader’s Judgment 


The following is an exact copy of our record for one month of the reasons 
given by our readers telling why t cy answer advertisements in Successful Farm- 
ing rather than in other papers. The letters are voluntary and couched in the 
reader’s own language. The originals are in our files. They point out what our 
readers conceive to be the strong points of Successful Farming. The total number 
of letters recorded is 425. 
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These letters came largely as the result of a question in the paper asking 
why they answer advertisements in Successful Farming and what other papers 
they take. They named the individual papers. We classified them. Copies of 
these letters will be made for advertisers or agents who are interested in the 
attitude of our readers toward Successful Farming. 


Get the Successful Habit. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
NIE Nee ee hee ge Oe IOWA 
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That means, of course, that it 
will be possible for the Govern- 
ment to indict the officers of a 
corporation, individually and sev- 
erally, for conspiracy, and force 
them as officers of a corporation 
which is not under prosecution to 
furnish whatever evidence may be 
in the corporation’s possession. 


EX-EMPLOYEES MAKE GOOD WIT- 
NESSES 


Another interesting point is 
worth bringing up right here, and 
that is the effect which the statute 
of limitations may have upon for- 
mer employees. That statute pro- 
vides, briefly, that if the Govern- 
ment is going to indict a man for 
a criminal offense it must do so 
within three years from the time 
the offense is committed. Other- 
wise he shall go free, and it shall 
not be possible to punish him for 
the crime. 

Now notice the effect that had 
in the cash register case. The 
principle referred to above, that 
no man shall be compelled to in- 
criminate himself, sealed the 
mouths of the thirty defendants, 
and no evidence could be pro- 
cured from them. But Hugh 
Chalmers, whose connection with 
the company had ceased more 
than three years previous to the 
bringing of the indictment, and 
who in consequence could not be 
made a defendant, was obliged to 
appear at the trial and testify at 
length concerning his connection 
with the conspiracy charged. No 
matter how unwilling he might 
be to testify against his former 
associates; no matter how incrim- 
inatory his evidence might be 
against himself; he was obliged 
to answer the Government’s ques- 
tions because he was not on trial. 
The same was true of Lee Coun- 
selman, Henry F. James, Joseph 
E. Warren, and many others. 

That means, of course, that any 
salesman or other employee who 
left the service of a concern more 
than three years ago is a possible 
Government witness against that 
concern in the event of a Sher- 
man-law prosecution. And _ that 
is true whether the individual em- 
ployee be loyal or hostile or plain 
indifferent. He will be obliged to 


tell his knowledge of the facts 
charged in the indictment. 

(The next article in this series will 
take up the question of threatening com- 
petitors. 


a 
RESULTS FROM SMALL NEWS- 
PAPER. APPROPRIATIONS 


E. J. Berlet, of Maxwell & Berlet, 
Inc., Philadelphia jewelers, in an ad- 
dress on “The Show Window and Store 
Advertising” before the New York State 
Retail Jewelers‘ Association, at Albany, 
last week, gave his fellow-tradesman a 
chapter from his own experience with 
newspaper advertising. “Until two 
ears ago,” he said, “Maxwell & Berlet, 
ne., believed that the only successful 
advertising for a jeweler to engage in 
was that of direct appeal through the 
mails to a carefully selected list. We 
have, however, been converted to news- 
paper advertising to such an extent that 
only recently we had the proud distinc- 
tion of being the first jewelry firm in 
Philadelphia to use a full page of news- 
paper advertising, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $500, and this advertising, we 
feel assured, paid for itself in less than 
thirty days after it appeared. We have 
so much faith in this form of advertis- 
ing that we advertise fifty-two weeks of 
the year in at least two Philadelphia 
newspapers. As the cost of advertising 
is very high and $10,000 does not go a 
great way, you will readily understand 
that our conversion is complete. 

“In a great many instances large 
manufacturers of jewelry, silverware 
and plated ware are now users of news- 
papers and magazines for the purpose 
of creating business for the retailer. ° 
You should co-operate with these manu- 
facturers by using their cuts wherever 
possible. It encourages them to give 
you special window displays of these 
goods if you feature them in your local 
newspapers. In other words, co-opera- 
tion between the retailer and the manu- 
facturer and jobber is essential to a 
greater and better business on the part 
of all the parties interested. 





a rs 
OPPOSING BILL AGAINST FAKE 
MEDICAL ADVERTISING 





The Illinois Daily Newspaper Asso- 
ciation, composed of the publishers of 
most of the dailies of that state, at a 
recent meeting in Chicago condemned 
the passage of the pending Hurburgh 
bill designed to suppress fake patent 
medicine advertising. The publishers 
assert they don’t publish such ads. The 
bill has already passed’ one house . of 
the legislature. 


toe 
OKLAHOMA DELEGATION TO 
CARRY AN EXHIBIT 


It was announced at the St. Louis Ad 
League, May 21, that the Oklahoma 
delegation to the Baltimore convention 
will spend June 2 at St. Louis. The Ad 
League and Business Men’s League will 
entertain the men from Oklahoma. 
Their special train carries an industrial 
and agricultural exhibit that will as- 
tonish the natives ‘down East.” 
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ADDING LIFE TO THE DIS- 
PLAY OF THE PACKAGE 





METHODS THAT ADD THE VIGOROUS 
TOUCH AND THE LIMITATIONS OF 
THESE METHODS — EXAMPLES 
FROM CURRENT COPY. 


By Gilbert P. Farrar. 


It is suggestive to note the num- 
ber of methods whereby in 
present-day ads the element of 
“life” is instilled in the showing 
of the package. It is interesting to 
note the degrees of effectiveness 
obtained by the various methods. 

Pictures of human hands, feet, 
heads, as well as full figures, 
seldom fail to add the “touch that 
sells,” but there are other methods 
for adding life to the package. 

Look at the Colgate ad (Fig. 
1)!  Haven’t these packages a 
“lively” appearance? There’s 
nothing hu- 
man about 
them. Yet, 
the careless 
manner in 
which _ they 
are shown 
is both ar- 
tistic and 
striking. 
+n; r= 





of these 
packages 
appeals to 
the readers 
who are 
tired of 
square set- 
ups, who 
want to look 
at something 
different, 
something 
“new.” 
FIG. 1—A LIVELY ARRAY i h e ad- 
vertiser of 
Campbell’s Soups uses a method 
wherein he shows the goods near 
the package in such a manner as 
to add “life” to the package. 
There isn’t anything human 
about the can or the tomatoes 
shown in Fig. 2, but there certain- 
ly is a vigor that appeals. The 
fresh picked, firm tomatoes, .sur- 
rounded by the atmosphere of 
the vines, the basket, and the 





rangement: 


supposed 
freedom of 
the supposed 
ground, 
make the 
reader want 
to taste the 
tomato. And 
if he wishes 
to taste the 
goods, the 
illustration 
forcefully 
says, “Look 
for this can.” 

The care- 
less arrange- 
ment of the 
tomatoes in 
this illustra- 
tion has a 
great deal to 








do with the 

effectiveness FIG. 2—A CARRYING 
of the dis- COMBINATION 
play. 


y 

In the school of advertising 
logic, it does not follow that be- 
cause you can add “life” to pack- 
ages with more. packages or by 
showing the goods that go with 
the package that you can also get 
human personality into a dumb 
animal. 

The Stag Tobacco ad (Fig. 3) 
may be fine 
for a_ cer- 
tain class of 
readers, but 
I’d like to 
meet face to 
face the man 
who would 
dare tell 






me that I 

was in that tell every Gene 

class. when a man 
Of course, is smoking 

this adver- Stag. 


“eh . That 
tising will GRANC 
is unmistakable 
sell some to- There's no other tobatco made that you 
bacco, but I can recognize in the same way. va 
j pleasant experiment with 
believe that woah youre nora Ih os 
@- 2 pipeful 
t h © intelli See what the first person who opens 
gence Of all  thedoorsays 


’t forget that you buy HABE as 
averag e miuth hu Gon OSL Ge CIOS 


reader iS sws:smde FRESH 

. Fi le rywhere. 
above being "~~" 
impressed EVER-LASTING-LY GOOD 
vikitis oS TAG 
ridiculous ™ 


style Of ic, 3—coop PACKAGE 
copy. DISPLAY, BUT 
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The Publisher 


as he appears in 


The Advertising Mirror 





“He publishes a rate card and invites 
the agent or advertiser to inspect 
his books and see how it works out.” 

—From ‘‘The Advertising Mirror.” 











A publisher likes to feel 
that no one suspects him 
of giving “secret rebates, 
knowing as he does that 
suspicion often diverts as 
much good will as actual 
conviction of guilt. 


Another look in the Advertising 
irror in Printers’ Ink next week. 


** The Advertising Mirror’’ complete, reflecting typo- 
graphically the ideal Agent, Publisher, and Adver- 
tiser, may be had on request from H. E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 






































Only re- 
cently l 
have heard 
at least six 
men say that 
“they would 
not even try 
the tobacco, 
for if it was 
as poor as 
the adver- 
tising, it 
would hard- 
ly make 


swer is sim- 
ple: the “hu- 
manized” 
stag is un- 
natural; yes, 
impossible. 





Glass Humidor Jars. 
Tobaame Oe 











And the re- 
_ alization by 

FIG. 4—IS THIS DIS- | d 
PLAY 1NapvisAnLeE? the reader 


that the il- 
lustration is an impossible carica- 
ture does not tend to increase his 
confidence in the product. 

The Velvet Tobacco ad (Fig. 
4) is another impossibility, but 
not in the same sense as the Stag 
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ad. However, I am firmly con- 
vinced that an “impossible” jj- 
lustration of any kind in an ad 
lessens the element of confidence 
in the reader’s mind. And to do 
this does not help the advertising. 
Another weak feature of this 
Velvet Tobacco ad is that the 
reader’s eyes are drawn to the 
eyes of the man in the ad, or the 
entire man, and does not focus 
the attention on the package. 
The Shag tobacco ad (Fig. 5) 












3-in-One is a pure oil compound that 
flows right to the heart of every beatin 
and friction 4 It’s light enouge 
to oil a watch, yet has body enough to 
oil a lawn mower. 


3-in-One Never Gums— 
Works Out All the Dirt 


leaving the bearings sweet and clean and well 
lubricated. 3-in-One protects 


machines, and all office 
catches, hinges and every’ 
jy in-One contains mg acid—ts ly free from grease. 
U. S. Army and Navy, Great Railway Systems 
and 17 Leading Gun Manviacturers 
Use 3-in-One 


But the strongest argument of all will be own test, 
M ake that test FREE, vight naw! (Fill out Gane 
below, Mail it today.) ' 


FIG, 6—AN “INSPIRATION”? THAT WORKED 
OUT POORLY 


is a much better display. The 
human hand is always interesting 
and has been extensively used in 
many kinds of ads. In the Shag 
tobacco ad the hand leads the eye 
right into the package, and with 
the circular design behind the 
package, it’s safe to say that he 
who has eyes will see the package. 

If the can in the Three-in-One 
oil ad (Fig. 6) had been held at 
an angle similar to that of the bag 
in the Shag tobacco ad (Fig. 5) 
the entire displ4y would have had 
more vim and force. 

The can in the Three-in-One oil 
ad is “stiff’ and “cold”—has no 
angles or freedom—and the entire 
drawing for the rest of the ad is 
weak and flat. 

The suggestion of the picture in 
Huyler’s ad (Fig, 7) convincingly 
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Three Distinct Economies 
in this. 


New Bond Paper Discovery 


Va ey IRST economy: Cost of press- -work, Tokyo Bond 
be 4] runs through swiftest presses in is sized sheets 
Jc without causing trouble or delay. t 18 so absolutely 
dead flat'that it does not go wrong by running into 
waves, puffs, -shaped ripples, edge creases, etc. 


Second economy: Weight of stock. Use Tokyo Bond in 
place of coated stock for booklets, folders, etc., and you need 
only about half the number of pounds of paper. And since 
the cost of Tokyo is not near twice the cost of coated stock, 
you make a real saving. 


Third economy: Mailing costs. The weight of a folder 
or booklet on Tokyo Bond is so much lighter than on ordinary 


coated stock that you save materially on postage. 


These three savings are vitally sae sg because they 
help make it practical to use Tokyo Bon asses of 
printed matter. For this handsome new corresponderice bond 

aper is so dead flat that you can even print ha ee Iftones on it 
“ using the Offset Press. 

And its success on the swift- “runnin Offset Press is gy Pp prval thet that 

it 4 go Fae any ordinary press without hitch or stop. 


nd is free from the microscopic puffs and waves which turn into big puts, 
waves, wrinkles, creases, etc., on a swift-running press. 


Write for handsome free book * ms Discovery, of Tokyo Bond,” printed 
throughout on Tokyo by Offset Press. inting “stunts, a ich color effects, 
etc. Write also for particulars of our of ng by you can fest Tokyo Bond at 
our expense. Write now, before you lay aside this magazine. 


CROCKER-McELWAIN CO., 126 CABOT ST., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


TOKYO BOND 
Loox For Bs WATER MARK 
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tells the reader that “Here’s the 
place where these chocolates will 
be apnreciated.” 

The refinement and elegance of 
the figures in the picture as well 
as the mod- 
ern lamp and 
lighting ef- 
fect, all add 
tone and 
character to 
the package 
and the 
goods. 

Which 
proves that 
pictured sug- 
gestion and 
package can 
be closely 
shown and 
yet thegoods 
or package 
need not al- 
ways be 
shown in 
use by the 
figures in 
the picture. 

if tH 
Huyler ad 
the reader 
will easily 
figure out 
how he or 
she would 
use that box of candy in such 
a place as shown by the picture. 
Advertising writers, even after 
all these years of experience, 
still leave too little to the imagina- 
tion of the reader. Tickle the 
vanity of the public by letting it 
fill in your skilfully pointed sug- 
gestions. It is a recognition of 
the effectiveness of this method 
that explains the effectiveness of 
the best examples discussed in this 
article. 





FIG. 7—WELL DONE 


——_+e+—___ 
J. W. FAWCETT WITH PHILA- 
DELPHIA “ PRESS” 


_J. W. Fawcett, until recently adver- 
tising manager of the Montgomery 
Advertiser, Montgomery, Ala., and for- 
merly advertising manager of the Phil- 
adelphia Evening Times, has been ap- 
ointed advertising manager of the 
hiladelphia Press. 


C. D. Sternsfels has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Abendroth 
& Root Manufacturing Company (mo- 
tor trucks). New York. 





“BLUE BONNET SPECIAL” FROM 
DALLAS 
Dattas, Tex., May 20, 1913, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In May 15th issue, which has just 
reached me, I note the St. Louis Ad. 
vertising Men’s Club is going to have 
a “Houn’ Dawg Special’’—the Dallas 
Advertising League is going to have 
a “Blue Bonnet Special,” leaving Dal- 
las on June 4th, 9 p. m., with a sched. 
ule approximately as shown in the at- 
tached. 

The ‘Blue Bonnet Special’ will be 
the finest steel-equipped train that has 
ever gone out of this state. It will 
have a club car with barber shop, bath- 
room and place for refreshments, a 
steel dining car with a seating capacity 
of forty and the most up-to-date steel 
sleepers and in addition an observation 
car. 

We are letting the business men of 
Dallas know why their advertising and 
sales managers should go to the Balti- 
more Convention. 

We are not raising any money to 
send our delegation, but the individual 
is paying his own way. However, sev- 
eral business institutions are paying all 
the expenses for sending their advertis- 
ing or sales manager. 

Je have invited all the Texas clubs 
to join us and they will undoubtedly 
do so. 

Ricuarp HavucuHTonN, 
President. 


EES Sa Ren ae 
ANNOUNCEMENT FROM WAL- 
THAM WATCH CO. 


WattHam Watcn ComMPANny 
WattuHam, Mass., May 23, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you kindly publish in your col- 
umns a statement to the effect that I 
am not and never have been advertising 
manager of this company. I wish that 
it might gain as much publicity as the 
paragraph which you erroneously printed 
to the contrary some two or three years 
ago. As a result I receive ae7 day 
numerous communications which go 
promptly to the waste basket, and I 
am sorry to see so much good postage 
go to waste every day. All advertising 
communications for this company should 
be addressed to Bradley Welch, of the 

Wallis Armstrong Company, of Phila- 





delphia. 
H. L. Brown, 
Treasurer. 
oS os 
GERMAN-AMERICAN. JOURNALIST 
DEAD 





Theodore Schoenleber, one of the 
best known German-American newspaper 
men in this country, died last week at 
his home in Philadelphia, after an ill- 
ness of five years. He was 57 years old 
and had been retired from active news- 
paper work for several years on account 
of poor health. He was born in Ger- 
many, but came to this country in 1879, 
immediately becoming connected with 
several German newspapers. For a time 
he wrote for the Philadelphia Sonntags 
Journal, and was afterward connected 
with the Philadelphia Demokrat. 



















































DINNER OF NEW YORK 
TRADE PAPER MEN 





The New York Trade Press As- 
sociation held its monthly dinner 
at the Hardware Club on May 16. 

Richard H. Waldo, of Good 
Housekeeping Magazine was the 
principal speaker. Mr. Waldo dis- 
cussed trade papers and their 
place in the national advertising 
field. He stated the reason trade 
papers did not get more business 
and did not occupy the position 
they were entitled to was the lack 
of knowledge national advertisers 
had concerning them; and _ this 
was due largely to the neglect of 
trade paper publishers to advertise 
their own business. 

He told them of the results he 
had secured from advertising 
Good Housekeeping in trade pa- 
pers, and said that within two 
weeks of the time any announce- 
ment of special character appeared 
in Printers’ INK he heard from 
it, from all sections of the coun- 
try. . 

Other speakers were Charles G. 
Phillips, of the Root Newspaper 
Association; Francis L. Wurz- 
burg, general manager of the 
Class Journal Publishing Com- 
pany; Robert H. McCready, of 
Playthings, and J. M. Hopkins, 
of Printers’ INK. 

Plans were discussed for the 
Convention of the Federation of 
Trade Press Associations to be 
held in New York September 18- 
20. This convention will  en- 
deavor to show to business men 
throughout the country the im- 
portance of the class, technical 
and trade journals in America. 

The Committee on Arrange- 
ments for the convention is as fol- 
lows: 


Chairman, William H. Ukers, The 
Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, 79 Wall 
street, New York; John Clyde Oswald, 
American Printer, 25 City Hall Place, 
New York City; E. A. Simmons, Rail- 
way Age Gazette, Woolworth Building, 
New York City; E. R. Shaw, Practical 
Engineer, Chicago; P. H. Litchfield, 
Modern Miller, St. Louis; Henry G 
Lord, Textile World Record, Boston; 
Grant Wright, Eastern Dealer in Imple- 
ments and Vehicles, Philadelphia; M. C. 
Robbins, Iron Age, 239 est Thirty- 
ninth street, New York City; H. 
McCready, Knit Goods, 118 East Twen- 


ty-eighth street, New York City; F. D. 
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No Matter 

who “takes” 
The Youth’s 
Companion 


all hands 


read it 




















@ It enters the home as 
more than a publication, 
and is welcomed with a 
human interest as a “com- 
panion of all the family.” 


@ If you know The Youth’s 
Companion and Compan- 
ion families, you know this 
1s true. 


@ If it is true, it means 
power to an advertiser. 


‘ 








THE YOUTH’s COMPANION, 
Perry Mason Company, Publishers, 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


N. Y. Office: Chicago Office : 
910 Flatiron Bldg. 122 So. Michigan Blod. 
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Porter, National Builder, Chicago; Allen 
W. Clark, American Paint and Oil 
Dealer, St. Louis; F. F. Cutler, Shoe 
& Leather Reporter, Boston; W. W. 
Gale, Confectioners’ Journal, Vhiladel- 
phia. 

According to the booklet issued 
by the federation, the association 
includes in its membership 236 
of the 715 technical and trade 
journals in the country. 

“Over seventy-five different 
trades, industries and professions 
are represented by the federation 
papers. 

“The capital invested in trade 
papers in this country has been 
estimated at not less than $50,000,- 
000. The federation papers rep- 
resent a capital investment of not 
less than $35,000,000. 

“The number of employees on the 
federation papers is about 5,900; 
the estimated yearly expense for 
labor is $12,272,000; and, aside 
from labor, the estimated gross 
annual expenditures for rent, ma- 
terials and general expense are 
$15,000,000. 

“Five New York City trade paper 
publishers employ 600 people. 
One New York publishing institu- 
tion owning its own plant em- 
ploys 900; its weekly payroll is 
$27,000, or $1,404,000 per year.” 


PUBLICITY AN ANTIDOTE FOR 
DEMAGOGUES 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RaILroaD CoMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, May 24, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of May 15 you repub- 
lished an editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of a few days previously, en- 
titled “The Wrong Publicity.” A few 
lays ago the Wall Street ournal had 
another editorial entitled ‘Railroad Pub- 
licity,” in which that publication en- 
tire y reversed its former position con- 
cerning the ee, of corporations. 
As the first editorial gave a very wrong 
impression, do you not think that in 
all fairness you ought to print the sec- 
ond editorial published by the same 


paper? 
Ivy L. Lee, 
Executive Assistant. 








RAILROAD PUBLICITY 


It was said in these columns a few 
Svs ago that the bill pending in the 
Pennsy vania legislature at Harrisburg, 
to impose such conditions upon railroad 
employment that the railroads, in the 
ae of a strike would be completely 

ed up, was a radically bad one and 
should be killed. It is most satisfactory 
to know that this vicious measure has 
been dropped, and that this is due to 


publicity adopted by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Their first statement of the 
case seems to have, unintentionally, mis- 
interpreted the proposed law, but this 
was correctea, and the force of public 
opinion did the rest. 

This is a notable triumph for every 
decent citizen in the country. A law 
which makes it impossible to substitute 
free labor for unionized strikers, by im- 
posing impossible qualifications, is noth- 
ing more or less than a pistol held at 
the public head. Any unscrupulous 
scoundrel, on a fictitious grievance, or 
no pretext at all, could hold up the 
entire transportation industry of the 
state. This has been prevented by sound 
methods of — icity, and the lesson 
should not be lost. 

In Arizona, thoroughly objectionable 
and dishonest bills to is the rail- 
roads were introduced. To the aston- 
ishment and disgust of the “reformers” 
who had established a referendum for 
such cases, the railroads adopted proper 
methods of publicity, and on a refer- 
endum defeated the bills. The public 
only wanted to be satisfied as to tne 
truth, and after that the rest was easy. 
Throttling the railroads is throttling 
commerce; and the voter is only a wage 
earner or ‘employer. When he sees that 
fair play for the railroads is fair play 
for hineclf the politician’s days are 
numbered. 

Time was when railroads did not 
realize the value of fair dealing and 
publicity. In those days their facilities 
were ignorantly abused for private ad- 
vantage. They are paying now for the 
short-sighted crimes and follies of twen- 
ty years ago. If the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard, the way of the corpora- 
tion humbly and honestly resolved upon 
setting itself right rae | removing the 
well-grounded distrust of the public is 
a But the task grows easier every 

ye and each new gain for public en- 
lightenment and corporation honesty is 
a milestone which will not have to be 
passed again. 

When the politician professes to put 
all his trust in the “common people,” he 
is generally a humbug. When the cor- 
a lays all the facts intelligently 

sfore the public, it deprives the dema- 
gogue of his most dangerous weapon.— 
Wall Street Journal. 


a 
REPRESENTATION FOR PUBLISH- 
ERS OF ADVERTISING BOOKS* 





The Educational Sub-Committee on 
Advertising Libraries of the A. A. C. 
of A, Convention, to be held in Balti- 
more, June 8-13, announces that all 
publishers of books which advertising 
men should own may be represented at 
the exhibit of this committee at the 
Baltimore convention by donating two 
volumes of each book and sending them, 
express prepaid, to the chairman of this 
committee, Mr. Mac Martin, care of the 
Advertising Club of Baltimore, 1 N. 
Calvert street, Baltimore, Md., on or 
before June 2. The exhibit will be in 
the Armory, in the same building that 
the convention is held. 

A complete set of bound volumes of 
Printers InK for the last twenty-five 
years will be loaned by N. W. Ayer 


the proper and intelligent methods of & Son. 
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25 X38—50 
29 X38—30 


If you can use 40% less weight 
and still retain all the opacity 
and printing qualities of the 
heavier paper are you interested ? 
Our opacity papers are the 
wonder of American Paper 
Making—specimens will prove 
it. Write our Service Depart- 
ment for printed samples of any 
kind of work on these papers and 
they will send them. We want 
your specifications and want 
to help you with free dummies 
on any kind of printing paper. 








Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
Tribune Building - 14th Floor - Chicago 
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MAKING YOUR COPY BE- 
LIEVED FROM THE 
START 





EXAMPLES SHOWING HOW THE 
TENDENCY OF READERS TO DIS- 
COUNT STATEMENTS IS CLEVERLY 
OVERCOME — PUSHING A NEW 
BRAND ON THE PRESTIGE OF AN 
OLD ONE 





By G. D. Crain, Jr. 


How shall the copy be written 
to overcome the instinctive tend- 
ency of the reader to discount its 
statements ? 

Telling the truth may not be 
sufficient, if the state of mind of 
the reader is unfavorable, because 
of prejudice or experience, to full 
acceptance of advertising claims. 

In the old days the advertiser 
thought that the best way to get 
around this involuntary or sub- 
conscious discount of advertising 
values by the reader was to play 
up his proposition strongly enough 
to absorb the discount and still 
make a good showing; but expe- 
rience has taught that this is a 
process which only makes mat- 
ters worse, since it confirms the 
reader in his habit of discounting, 
trimming, refusing to accept, re- 
maining steadfast in his unbelief. 

Consequently the advertiser, in 
order to get 100 per cent efficiency 
from his appropriation, must not 
only publish ads that are truthful, 
but plausible; for truth without 
plausibility is often as valueless 
as plausibility without truth. It 
is well worth while to study the 
question of making the reader 
believe what he sees in the ad, 
without reference to the question 
merely of saying nothing that is 
not true. It may be assumed, for 
the sake of argument, that the ad- 
vertiser has not been drawing the 
long bow. 


A FLYING START 


The safest plan that can be fol- 
lowed in attacking this problem is 
to start out with a premise that 
is universally accepted as true. 
The logicians assert that if they 
are permitted to establish one 
false premise, they can prove any- 
thing. Conversely, the advertiser 


ought to be able to prove his point 
by basing his argument on a prem- 
ise of truth, recognized as such 
by everybody. 

An advertiser who appeals to a 
vivid picture in memory in order 
to bring home the force of his 
own argument is the London- 
derry Lithia Spring Water Com- 
pany, which recently published an 
ad illustrated with a drawing of a 
youngster drinking from a wood- 
land spring, and starting with the 
question, “Do you recall that 
spring, where, as a boy, you al- 
ways went when you were real 
thirsty?” Then followed the sell- 
ing talk, to the effect that London- 
derry comes to the user from just 
that kind of spring, and is bottled 
at its source high up in New 
Hampshire’s granite hills. 

There is little opportunity for 
the reader to “cover up,” as the 
pugilists say; the picture and the 
words present graphically a scene 
with which many are familiar; 


EVOKING BOYHOOD MEMORIES—AN APPEAL 
THAT GETS UNDER YOUR GUARD 


and recalling the cool and trans- 
parent depths of just such another 
spring as that in the ad, the maga- 
zine reader can hardly help put- 
ting a mental “O.K.” on London- 
derry. 

Another advertiser who has 
handled a difficult subject well, 
from the standpoint of getting 
the reader’s full acceptation of 
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the arguments set forth in the ad, 
js the Trenton Potteries Com- 
pany, of Trenton, N. J., which 
has been advertising its Si-wel-clo 
Noiseless Siphon Jet Closet. This 
is a proposition that is not espe- 
cially easy to advertise. Even 
when the idea of emphasizing the 
silent operation of these closets 
is considered, it does not immedi- 
ately follow that it can be used 
to advantage. For instance, a 
statement such as “The flushing 
of this closet is absolutely noise- 
less’ would tend to provoke a 
challenge rather than convince, 
for the experience of most users 
is not in line with the contention. 
Realizing this, the advertiser wise- 
ly went at it from the other side, 
by starting with a fact that every- 
body will agree with, namely: 
“You’ve often been embarrassed 
by the noisy flushing of the bath- 
room closet. And the more dis- 
tinguished your guests, the more 


noise the closet made—it seemed’ 


as though the water never would 
stop! The answer to this perplex- 
ing problem is the Trenton Pot- 
teries Company Si-Wel-Clo Noise- 
less Siphon Jet Closet.” 

This is the sort of argument 
no one can get away from, be- 
cause the very first words meet 
with the inevitable response, 
“That’s so,” or “Is everybody's 
as bad as ours?” And those who 
have noted the defects of ordi- 
nary equipment of this kind are 
the more certain to appreciate the 
merit of the plumbing goods 
which are thus intelligently pre- 
sented. 


USING GOOD WILL ALREADY EARNED 


“The family of products” idea 
has been well developed by a num- 
ber of advertisers, especially in 
the drug, toilet and grocery fields. 
Manufacturers who are bringing 
out new lines, after having had 
success with many old ones, have 
learned that it pays to capitalize 
the prestige of their familiar of- 
ferings, known and liked by the 
public, in the form of good will 
for the new goods, which may 
thus be accepted at their face 
value, and with corresponding 
weight for the advertising. 

This idea was doubtless in mind 
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In April 1913 the 
New York Tribune 
carried 182 columns 
more ads than in 


April, 1912 


To date (May 26) the 


RewzVork 
Cribune 


has camied 


218 


columns more advertising 
than it did for the same 
26 days in May, 1912 


What’s the REASON? 


Examine a few issues of the 


a 


Mew=-VorkR 
Cribune 


and you will have 


~The ANSWER 


“It has no strings on it.” 
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when Iver Johnson’s Arms & 
Cycle Works, realizing that the 


_Iver Johnson revolver is better 


known than the Iver Johnson bi- 
cycle, used the latter in recent an- 
nouncements to emphasize the 
quality of the cycle, describing it 
as “a bicycle that’s built like the 
Iver Johnson revolver.” And cer- 
tainly the latter has won enough 
friends in its long career, with 
several millions in use, to be able 
to give that description definite 
sales value. The Iver Johnson 
bicycle is not new, of course, but 
is probably not so well known as 
the product of the firearms branch 
of the business. 


ST Rg 6 


THE HEADLINE ANSWERS THE UNSPOKEN 
THOUGHT OF THE READER 


Practically the subtle force was 
taken advantage of even more 
subtly by the Western Electric 
Company recently, when it called 
attention to the fact that every 
“Bell” telephone is its product. 
The average telephone subscriber 
pays little attention to the equip- 
ment which he uses a dozen times 
a day, and yet this very freedom 
of thought, regarded from the 
right standpoint, is ample proof 
of its quality. The company 
which makes Bell telephones also 
makes a host of other electrical 
goods, and in the ad referred to 


bespoke favor for them by saying, 
“This same company offers, in 
every piece of electrical equip- 
ment bearing its familiar trade- 
mark, the perfect workmanship, 
the high efficiency and the remark- 
able reliability of the ‘Bell’ tele- 
phone, upon which you depend so 
absolutely. So, when you want a 
vacuum cleaner, a motor or an 
electric. cooking utensil, if you 
would be sure of its quality look 
for the Western Electric name.” 


COMBATING THE READER'S. TEND- 
ENCY TO DISBELIEF 


Some advertisers meet.the point 
frankly, not to say bluntly. Rec- 
ognizing the tendency of a consid- 
erable part of the public to dis- 
count advertising claims, and de- 
siring to meet that feeling as defi- 
nitely as it is possible to do, they 
have brought the question up 
front in such a way that the read- 
er is compelled to pass judgment, 
directly or indirectly, on the cred- 
ibility of the advertising. 

For instance, the B. F. Good- 
rich Company recently used as the 
caption over one of its magazine 
ads, “There is nothing in Good- 
rich advertising that isn’t in Good- 
rich tires,” as though answering 
the unspoken thought of the read- 
er, “Oh, you can claim anything 
in an ad.” And the forceful an- 
swer doubtless downed incipient 
objections before they could’ be 
formulated, and insured more 
thorough consideration of and be- 
lief in the statements of the com- 
pany regarding its product. 

The same result was artistically 
achieved by the Campbell’s Soup 
people, when they pictured a hus- 
band and wife glancing at one of 
their ads with the former remark- 
ing, “That’s a good soup ad!” 
The point is scored by the wife, 
who rejoins, “Yes; and a good 
soup, too.” A more graceful way 
of saying “Please believe what 
we have to say about Campbell’s 
Soups” could hardly have. been 
conceived. 

Looking at the other side of the 
shield, do advertisers forget that 
they are risking generous discount 
of their claims if they strike a 
false note start with a false prem- 
ise, or say something which, 
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HE ideas of the men inside a business 


are generally better for the business 
than the ideas from the outside; and yet 
the world is full of fellows with ideas to 
sell, ideas about the other man’s business. 


These outside ideas generally take the form of 
“cleverness” in slogans, or in art, or in some form 
of salesmanship; schemes; they are the things about 
which the “head of the house”’ is thinking least 


when he is trying hardest to improve his business. 


Our success, and it is a success without a single 
exception, is due to an ability to take the ideas 
of the inside men and interpret them to the buy- 
ing public in such a way as to make this public 


want the goods. 


In other words, our services increase greatly 
the efficiency of the inside forces; the 


real way to build up a man or a business. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
1714 Mallers Building 
Chicago 
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while being true, seems not to be 
true? 


“THE WOOD ETERNAL” CRITICISM 


The campaign of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturer’s Associa- 
tion, one of the leaders in the 
lumber field in advertising its spe- 
cialty to the general public, has 
been unusually successful, though 
it has come in for some criticism, 
especially from lumbermen, on the 
ground that “the wood eternal’ is 
a misnomer and that no wood ex- 




















TO MEET THE OBJECTION THAT THE AD 
MIGHT BE BETTER THAN THE SOUP 


posed to the elements will last for- 
ever. Perhaps the average lum- 
ber consumer has not been struck 
with any discordant element in the 
announcements, but it was noted 
recently that the phrase, which has 
euphony and is easily remembered, 
two important qualities, was omit- 
ted from the company’s magazine 
ads. Since then, however, it has 
been replaced, a current trade- 
paper announcement describing 
cypress definitely as. “the wood 
eternal,” while the May magazine 
copy does not feature it strongly, 
but includes a reference to the 
wood in those terms in the body 
of the ad. 

The Royal Tailors have done 
some striking advertising for sev- 


eral years, and their effort to use 
the modern “efficiency” idea, by 
showing that the poorly dressed 
man is at a disadvantage in the 
race for business success com- 
pared with the “Royal tailored” 
chap, seems to have been pretty 
successful, judging by the way the 
feature has been adhered to. But 
there is a drawing or two used in 
this series which somehow invites 
denial from the common-sense 
man who is inclined to question 
the accuracy of advertising state- 
ments. One of them shows “the 
boss” saying to one of his sales- 
men, “Why don’t you get in the 
Royal tailored class?” or words 
to that ettect, and picturing the 
shabby, shoddily attired young 
fellow looking enviously in the 
direction of the clean-cut prod- 
uct of Royal tailoring. 

In real life, salesmen have to 
dress well and maintain a good 
appearance in order to succeed; 
but personality, more than clothes, 
is needed to sell goods, and con- 
sequently the young. men to whom 
these ads are meant to appeal are 
invited to discount the inference 
of success won merely through 
Royal tailoring as unwarranted. 
It looks as if the idea could have 
been introduced effectively, though 
perhaps not so strikingly, with- 
out jarring on the sense of pro- 
portion of many readers. 

Another “efficiency” ad which 
seems to run the risk of being 
heavily discounted is that of the 
Multipost Company, of Rochester, 
which boldly declares, “Mr. Busi- 
ness Man, it is your moral duty to 
use the Postage Stamp Affixer 
and Accountant in your office,” 
in order to protect employees 
from the temptation to filch 
stamps and thus start on a career 
of crime. Postage stamps are 
certainly used for private busi- 
ness in many large offices, and the 
device advertised consequently 
should have a place. But how 
many business men of large cali- 
bre would respond to the declara- 
tion that they are overlooking a 
plain moral duty by failing to in- 
stall the Multipost? Probably not 
many; and hence a better ad 
would have started with the sug- 
gestion that money could be saved 
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if all postage were legitimately 
used; and leading from this to 
the point that the Multipost in- 
sures its being used legitimately. 

Incidentally, the sort of appeal 
used by this advertiser is likely 
to develop intense opposition on 
the part of employees, who usually 
have a good deal to say on such 
matters, and it would be well to 
use an argument that would run 
no risk -of offending them. The 
National Cash Register Company 
has handled this delicate subject 
admirably, but the ad referred to 
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seems to overstep the bounds of 
caution, if not of propriety. 


— ~~ +05 -- 


REGAL ACCOUNT WITH SHER- 
MAN & BRYAN 


The advertising of the Regal Shoe 
is now being handled through Sherman 
& Bryan, New York. For about eight 
months the account has been with the 
George Batten Company. 

For the Regal Shoe Company C. H. 
Osborne is advertising manager, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Weeks, recently resigned. 
Mr. Osborne has been with the Regal 
Shoe Company for seven years, 











Los Angeles 


returns. 








“The best field for profits’ is the admission 
of wise investors advertising in Southern 
California; and the billboard is the one 
acknowledged medium that commands the 
attention of everybody. 


Eagerness on the part of representative manu- 
facturers of the East to reserve space ahead, 
is significant of the fact that right here in Los 
Angeles is the best place in the world for a 
billboard campaign, with assurance of big 











LOS ANGELES 


The service plant in California’s most productive territory 











BAT ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, ete., of the highe 
grade carry the above trade mark 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN FARM PUBLICA- 
TIONS FOR APRIL 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ Own Advertising.) 


WEEKLIES 

General and Live Stock and 

Class Adv. Classified Adv. Total, 
a EN i cigs. t osb oe vsicne 47,570 54,235 101,805 
NS A ere en eee 49,408 22,485 71,898 
Hoard’s Dairyman ........cccccccccess 14,434 49,868 64,302 
*Farmer’s Mail & Breeze.............+. 58,665 2,713 56,378 
IN i ig sin o'Uas's Sr vbin'ee cue es.nee S| ens 55,335 
ST PRM SS cade ccc eens seess 44,870 9,394 54,264 
Country Gentleman ..........csseceses 45,885 4,900 50,735 
CREED A UMODE ccc ccdcvrcccsvece 44,814 3,880 48,694 
SD ie aso Wee ewccc ees cousvesios 42,348 3,180 45,528 
Peteral Mew WOT... iss cece ste cosees i, re TEES 45,082 
SS TI 5 oss abs 0 p's-0% 6 s'ee'e 0's 39,187 5,758 44,945 
Wisconsin Agriculturist ........-..++.. 40,204 3,166 43,370 
Orange Judd Farmer..........esseeee. o> . ee eee 43,033 
American Agriculturist ............ee6. Se) -\ ~ .  cteeees 42,234 
Ng Err rr rrr 34,430 6,529 40,959 
Pacific Homestead ..........cccseeereee 29,934 10,584 40,518 
New England Homestead............+. | ORS ARS ete 38,502 
Farmer & Stockman...........eseeeees ae 38,075 
*National Stockman & Farmer.......... ae ree 38,005 
Biteiget Farmer s..sccccccccccccccdns 33,838 2,898 86,736 
SE OR ere eee 82,984 3,709 36,693 
i As Sion sa e'e ce pew esau.ee 28,917 6,436 35,853 
DN I Ls cess 55 gobi b's 0 bes ve 33,217 865 34,082 
20th Century Farmer.........ccccseoes 32,816 742 33,558 
"Progressive Farmer ......-..cccccoees 28,781 3,586 82,367 
PEE DONTE <5 ess ecccccesaswsosue 30,918 961 31,879 
Wisconsin Farmer ....... Dcetinekawaat 24,484 5,719 80,203 
Northwest Farmstead ..........eeee00. mae. S Raeees 30,160 
Northwestern Agriculturist ............ 25,136 1,235 26,371 
NN UE 40-00 c cc dvvessperye sie eee egmane 21,868 
DEE MEME a Secopedccesoevsseocss 11,308 9,933 21,241 
California Country Journal............. 17,708 1,468 19,176 
Pennsylvania Farmer ......--.cesvccces 17,130 goed 18,419 
“Farmer & Breeder... ......ccccesesses 15,059 1,562 16,621 


In making comparisons, proper allowance should be made for those weeklies 
which in some months have five issues to the month. 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 





SE EEE 6 hivse ccc cdeee sts cdes oes eet eg abars 50,663 
Patt Ie TAO, oo sbccccccsenvcsececces See hat eeheoe 39,132 
eS Se errr rr LS Sener ees 31,650 
PERN INET © i's 00°05 5 0'0's 0 0 000-0 b'60.0'0'0 27,028 4,211 31,239 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer............+-++- 21,486 8,830 80,316 
SS, ES ae ay pee Py Seas 29,538 
PEI DEOMI 6 C5 6 o:0.0 Go wa'e.0 vik'e o's 25,480 1,780 27,260 
Oklahoma Farm Journal................ 20,456 1,836 22,292 
SEALS See 19,211 1,591 20,802 
Nebraska Farm Journal............... 15,601 2,571 18,172 
Southern Agriculturist ..........+.++-- Pees 2. OS wees 16,440 
MONTHLIES 
ee a a 20,265 8,120 28,385 
Pari. JOUSHAL 2.2 ccccccccccccsessecens 6 | er eer) 17,745 
NE NOUN 6 sce es ccctee cece. ee 8 eee 16,486 
Fruit Grower & Farmer.............+++ RR nt ig. 5 eee ae 15,690 
OES ROME Se cies ese sede veversesene J.) Behe es 15,120 
Green’s Fruit Grower..........-eeeeeee. 11,816 196 12,012 
EG. 5 sc Gedintie cen cscee ses <6 Be 0 ek ib eee 11,392 
Better Farming ......2..ssccscccccncss 11,162 Psmeeis 11,162 
Missouri Valley Farmer............+.++- 9,920 993 10,913 
The Farmer’s Wife........-.+sceseeees DOG 2 <n dee de 5,502 3 
CANADIAN 
Farmer’s Advocate (Winnipeg)..Weekly 69,750 18,090 87,840 
Farmer’s Advocate (London, Ont.) Weekly 73,034 1,520 74,554 
Nor-West Farmer ........ ‘Semi- Monthly 55,387 7,291 62,678 
i Farm & ‘Dairy........-csccsvecee Weekly 42,236 42,236 
| Comedian Feri 200 sci ccc sds Weekly 35,657 41,947 
! Canadian Countryman,.......... Weekly 15,632 15,632 
Farmer’s Magazine..........+. Monthly 11,872 11, 872 





*From Washington Press reports. 
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AGRICULTURIS 


CIRCULATION 
AUDITED 


by Chartered Accountants 
(PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO.) 


AND CERTIFIED 


to be EXACTLY as we have stated from 
week to week throughout a whole year. 
For all 1913 it is guaranteed 


150,000 or More Per Week 


The Greatest Circulation Of Any Farm 
Weekly in the World—and we prove it. 


Rate 55 cents per line flat 





The NORTHWESTERN! P. V. Collins Pub. Co. 


COUT | aa ee 


Advertising Bldg. 200 Fifth Ave = 











gz Send for the Auditor’s Detailed Report 

















Advertising Slides 


The Right Kind With the Right 
Service at the Right Price 





Here’s THE PROOF 


George E. Keith Company 
Walk-Over Shoes 
General Offices 


Campello, Mass., U.S.A., 
May 17, 1913. 
Levi Co., Inc., 


1560 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: — 

We have now more than 1000 dealers 
who are using Walk-Over slides and from 
the statements which they send us we are 
convinced that advertising is excep- 
tionally effective. 


After using slides from several manu- 
facturers we do not hesitate to say that 
‘ours are far superior to any which we 
ve used and we ate especially pleased 
with your promptness in filling our orders. 


Yours respectfully, 
L/i Geo. E. Keith Company. 


ADV. DEPT. 


The Latest Meritorious 
Advertising Novelty 


MEINHARDT 
CLOCK SLIDE 


U.S. Patent 1016575 


Endorsed by Motion Picture Theatres 
EVERYWHERE 


Write for full particulars 


Made and Controlled Exclusively by 


LEVI COMPANY, Inc. 


FRED A. APFELBAUM, President 
1560 Broadway - New York 


Originators of the advertising slide 
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HOW TO HUNT OUT AND 
STOP WASTE IN DEALER 
LITERATURE 


ONE BIG ADVERTISER WHO A-SLEUTH- 
ING WENT TO DISCOVER WHY HIS 
PERFECTLY GOOD STUFF SO OFTEN 
CAME A CROPPER IN _ DEALERS’ 
HANDS—WHAT HE FOUND AND 
CURES HE APPLIED 








By a National Advertiser. 


[EpitortraL Note:—The writer of 
this article is the head of the promotion 
department of a well-known American 
house. For twenty-five years he has 
worked closely with dealers, and, as he 
explains below, he has at different times 
acted as a sleuth in trying to trace out 
why so little of the literature sent to 
dealers has been used. His observa- 
tions have convinced him that there is 
no mystery in the prodigious waste of 
dealer literature that exists; much of 
the waste may be eliminated by exercis- 
ing intelligent care. In order that he 
may speak freely, he desires to remain 
anonymous. ] 

“Why are you ‘junking’ all of 
those circulars and booklets?” I 
was forced to ask an enterprising 
druggist in Kansas City, for my 
heart bled to see several thousand 
most attractive pieces of dealer 
literature thrown into the big bas- 
ket his clerk was wheeling. } 

“Because the fools printed on it 
so that I can’t use it for writing 
paper,” was the druggist’s prompt 
retort. 

“Seriously,” he continued, “two- 
thirds of the so-called ‘sales helps’ 
one I get go straight to the scrap 

heap.” 

“Don’t you find them of any 
value?” I queried. 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” he replied 
quickly. “It’s just like the little 
girl with the little curl—when 
they’re good they sell goods, but 
when they’re bad they’re useless.” 

“Take these for example,” he 
continued as he fished out of the 
basket a couple of bundles and 
passed me samples. “First-class 
stock and color work, but I’ve 
spent every cent.I could afford to 
get people to know this store as 
‘The Blue Store,’ while alt this 
bunch reads ‘Tom L. Hardin, 
with my name spelled wrong at 
that.” 

I happened to know the ad man 
of the offending company well 























enough to write him a frank let- 
ter and his investigation disclosed 
a condition which my own experi- 
ence has since proved typical. 

It seems that like many manu- 
facturers this company had pre- 
ferred to bill goods in the name 
of the proprietor, not in the store 
name, and the salesman had failed 
to specify imprint desired. The 
misspelling was due to the sales- 
man’s poor handwriting and fail- 
ure to provide for adequate check- 
ing for imprinted matter. 

Probably in no one phase of ad- 
vertising is there greater chance 
for improvement than in the 
handling of advertising matter 
through dealers. 

The reason for the lamentably 
small per cent of effectiveness per 
dollar invested is just this and 
no more—one error of omission 
or commission in the handling of 
dealer literature contributes to its 
failure to secure sales. 

Manifestly the object sought is 
actual purchases by users of the 
product exploited, which would 
not have been made’ without it. 
Equally plain is the fact that this 
foundation is ignored by the many 
who use such literature as a sop 
to dealers and really consider it 
as an additional discount. 


REVELATIONS OF AN INVESTIGATION 


My acquaintance with the pres- 
ident of a firm that buys over 
$50,000 worth yearly of just such 
ammunition and spends half as 
much again in imprinting it for 
its customers and getting it into 
their hands was responsible. for 
my investigating the causes of the 
waste which occurs even under 
apparently favorable conditions. 

After «six months’ digging to 
the heart of the matter, trailing 
the literature from its first mental 
throb to its ultimate waste basket, 
it was clear that certain basic con- 
ditions were causing a loss of effi- 
ciency so great that it was almost 
incredible. 

Back of everything was the 
idea that, for some unknown 
reason, the dealer should be 
pleased to get the literature by 
paying only transportation charges. 
So firmly rooted was this belief 
that the president’s question which 
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The 
Reason 


Why 


Editor Better Farming, 
Chicago. 
Dear Sir:—I sent your office 
$1.00 for a five years’ sub- 
s¢ription. I have now re- 
ceived three copies of your 
paper. They have given me 
a new interest in my 
feel that I want to Fag not 
only be tter farming, but 
practice “better living.” 
here. is a tone ta your 
paper which makes me want 
my whole family to read it, 
and they do. 

If any farm paper de- 
serves a million circulation, 
it is yours. 

Very truly yours, 


Towa. E. C. Stover. 


The reason that Better Farming 
gets so close to the heart of its 
vast constituency is that the 
whole paper is permeated with 
a distinct editorial personality. 
It also has the almost unique dis- 
tinction of being a farm paper 
edited by a man who is doing 
actual. farming. 


The Editor of Better Farming 
not only owns and operates 
what might be called a model 
“experimental farm’’ within 70 
miles of Chicago, but he is man- 
aging director in a farming cor- 
poration which owns 21,000 acres 
in the new Northwest, where he 
is applying every _ scientific 
method and appliance of modern 
agriculture. 


This gives his editorial work the 
voice of authority and furnishes 
the reason for the intense inter- 
est and attention which every 
issue of Better Farming com- 
mands amongst its readers. 


Better Farming 


(Formerly Farm Press) 


Duane W. Gaylord, Adv. Mgr. 
Chicago 


H. Hogg, Eastern Representa’ 
"295 Fit Avese NewYot 
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started my investigations was, 
“Can’t you devise a plan whereby 
the dealer will be willing to pay 
at least part of this expense” 

Once a_higli-calibred salesman 
accounted for his success by say- 
ing that it was caused by a “great 
big willingness to look at the 
other man’s side.” 

Ninety per cent of the failures 
in dealer literature campaigns 
(and the 50 per cent efficient 
campaigns never existed) have 
been caused by out-and-out for- 
getfulness of this principle. 

“Failure to provide for distri- 
bution by dealer” would be a cor- 
rect coroner’s verdict in almost 
every case. 

A publisher’s success depends 
on his ability to secure circula- 
tion of his medium among pros- 
pective buyers of advertised arti- 
cles. He is either an expert or 
fails. 

If you seek to reach prospective 
buyers through the dealer it is 
your duty and not his to provide 
for the distribution of your 
printed message. 

That there is the common in- 
centive of greater sales and hence 
greater profits is not to be de- 
nied, but the case is parallel to 
the situation that came about 
when street cars began to be 
operated. Then the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts ruled in 
a case where a carriage had im- 
peded the progress of a car: “All 
kinds of wheeled vehicles within 
the statutes have an equal right 
to the use of streets, but inas- 
much as the cars cannot leave 
their tracks to avoid teams it is 
the duty of the teams to avoid de- 
laying the cars.” 

The duty of the modern manu- 
facturer who relies not only on 
the worth of his products but on 
the printed word is therefore to 
use his better adapted equipment 
for the common good, using the 
rails of the dealer by his consent 
under advantageous conditions 
but never clogging his progress. 
OBLIGATION OF THE MANUFACTURER 

It is a fortunate circumstance 
that without undue effort on the 
part of the dealer he can open 
certain avenues of distribution to’ 





the manufacturer otherwise im- 
possible; but the manufacturer 
should realize that the opportuni- 
ties thus offered imply an obliga- 
tion. 

To visualize these obligations a 
tabulated form is necessary. 

Manufacturer owes to Dealer— 

1. Method of distribution. 

2. Literature distinctive in ap- 
pearance or text. 

3. Super-correct imprinting. 

4, Super-selected varieties. 

Concrete examples of the wastes 
caused by failure of the manufac- 
turers to realize their obligation 
exist in unpardonable volume. 

A salesman for The National 
Writing Paper Company secures 
an order from Smith & White, 
and thoughtfully writes “Drugs” 
against their name on his order. 

It is a new customer and a 
good ordér, so the manufacturer 
sends a large assortment of ad- 
vertising matter, feeling sure that 
any firm that can order in such 
quantities can surely “distribute 
i 

Result—Smith & White, Whole- 
sale Druggists, get several thou- 
sand booklets, circulars and blot- 
ters neatly imprinted: 


“Sodas and Ice Cream 
Prescriptions our Specialty 
National Writing Company’s 

Boxed Papers 
Smith & White 
Druggists 
Detroit, Michigan.” 


What is the fundamental reason 
for such a mistake? Not care- 
lessness on part of salesman or 
advertising clerk, but the failure 
of the manufacturer to provide 
for distribution. 

A salesman for a talking ma- 
chine company argued wisely and 
well with the only real stationer 
in a city noted for its wealth, and 
secured a substantial order. 

The salesman, realizing that to 
get repeat orders sales must be 
made by the dealer, wrote his 
house to send several hundred de 
luxe booklets which were of just 
the type that would appeal to the 
dealer’s wealthy clientele. 

Five hundred booklets costing 
over sixty cents each were sent 
with the order, and the dealer 
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Send for a Report on Your 
Distribution in Minneapolis 








HE Minneapolis: Tribune has just completed investiga- 
tions on the sale of the merchandise that is selling best 
in Minneapolis in the nine lines of trade specified below. 

These reports give statistics on the possible distribution, 
together with the present distribution of advertising possi- 
bilities as reported by the merchants themselves, 

They show the’ probable proportion of goods being bought 
in this most important market, from you and from your 
competitor. 


Do You Want One of These? 
Check the report you wish and 


The facts will surprise write today: 


1—Report on what is sold by the 
some manufacturers and Bear Teedo. 


2—Report on what is sold by the 
Grocery Trade. 


3—Report on what is sold by the 
Hardware Trade. 


4—Report on what is sold by the 
Shoe Trade. 


5—Report on what is sold by the 
Dry Goods Trade. 


6—Report on what is sold by the 
Men’s Clothing Trade. 


7?7—Report on what is sold by the 
Furniture Trade. 


8—Report on what is sold by the 
Jewelry Trade. 


9—Report on what is sold by the 
Cigar Trade. 


The Minneapolis Tribune 


GERALD PIERCE, Manager of Advertising 


please others. 


Write for your copy of 
these reports and draw 
your own conclusions. 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
J. C. WILBERDING C. GEORGE KROGNESS 
Brunswick Bldg., New York City Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


Sworn Circulation Statement of The Minneapolis Tribune 
made to the Government. Daily—104,171. Sunday—148,016 


They Shop in the Tribune Before They Shop in the Store 
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Try the Zone Plan in 
New England 


Use Local Daily Newspapers 


There are powerful groups of newspapers in any 
desired zone of New England. You may take the 
6 states, several states, one state or a section of a 
state. You will find the local daily newspapers going 
into the homes, and you will find they will carry 
your message better and cheaper than any other 
known method. 


New Englanders are responsive to advertising. 
Create the desire and they have the money to buy 
your product. 


Your salesmen can move from city to city, zone 
to zone at small expense as the cities are closely 
linked together. From Bangor, Maine, to Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, is but a day’s journey. 


The New England dealer is calloused to new 
propositions but his heart softens and the love light 
comes into his eye when told that the local daily 
newspaper is to carry the copy. He has faith in the 
local daily because he knows from experience that 
they sell the goods. Write any of these for informa- 
tion regarding trade conditions. Ten good dailies: 


Salem,Mass.,News Burlington,V t.,Free Press 
NewBedford Sipina, NewHavenRegister 
Lynn,Mass.,Item Waterbury,Ct.,Republican 
Portland,Me.,Express Worcester,Mass.,Gazette 
Meriden,Ct.,Record  Springfield,Mass.,Union 
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made a pretty window with some 
of these and the mechanical and 
other display material sent. 

Three months later, after the 
pile he had placed on his display 
counter began to become soiled, 
he discarded the lot. Had the 
manufacturer secured the dealer’s 
promise to compile a list of five 
hundred selected prospects and 
shipped the booklets to him in 
mailing envelopes, the sales would 
have been in thousands of dollars 
as proved by a later test. 


DISTINCTIVE LITERATURE WORTH 
WHILE 


The bogie-man of unit cost is 
responsible for the present low 
average of attractiveness. 

A thousand mediocre pieces of 
printed matter are not nearly the 
equal in effectiveness of a hun- 
dred which appeal to the dealer’s 
customers and the dealer himself, 
as proved by actual tests under 
service conditions. 

Take examples in the hardware 
trade whose customers cannot be 
called super-critical in advertising 
matters. 
two circulars; one was rather eco- 
nomically put together, though 
there was a lavish use of reason- 
why copy and of poorly done line- 
cuts; the other was done in four 
colors, with a simple appeal and 
less argument. The better exe- 
cuted piece sold 7.3 times as many 
saws as the other, over a three 
months’ period, and with a less 
number distributed. 

A similar test with a novelty 
tool showed 3.4 times as many 
sales on the same number of cir- 
culars, the difference being clearly 
in the fact that the tool had such 
real merit in method of use that 
even a crude cut would result in 
inquiries and inquiries in sales. 

Again, a booklet costing five 
times as much as another drew, 
after an equal distribution, ten 
times as many sales in six out of 
eight branches of a hardware 
concern; in one of the other two 
the regular literature sold half as 
much as its more distinctive com- 
petitor and in the eighth case a 
misunderstanding resulted in con- 
ditions unfair to the inferior cir- 
cular. 
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A tool house put out’ 





THE 


New Haven 
Register 


IsNew Haven’s Best Newspaper 


The REGISTER’S circulation is 
among — with culture sufficient to 
read advertising and to be guided in 
their purchases by the impressions. made 
from this advertising. 

The REGISTER sells for 2c a copy, 
yet has a greater circulation than any 
other New Haven daily newspaper. 
This is due to the quality and character 
of the newspaper. 

New Haven’s great industries give 
good wages to the skilled employees so 
business is always good 


In Connecticut’s 
Largest and Best City 


The REGISTER carries more display 
advertising and more classified adver- 
tising than any other New Haven paper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





WANTED~Assistant in 
Advertising Department 


High grade man to write retail 
copy for dealers’ service. Ap- 
plicant should have retail store 
advertising experience, knowl- 
edge of retail merchandising and 
plan-making and must be an ex- 
perienced correspondent. Should 
also understand thoroughly prob- 
lems relating to the retail adver- 
tising of women’s ready-to-wear 
garments. Please do not apply 
unless you possess the required 
experience and training. Give 
full particulars regarding where 
you have been employed, educa- 
tion, age and salary expected. 


THE H. BLACK CO. 


Makers of Wooltex Coats and Suits 
CLEVELAND OHIO 



























Any advertiser seek- 
ing information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 


































































































IGARETTES 
are being 
heavily advertised 
these days —in 
both newspapers 
and magazines. 


Most of this ad- 
vertising is put into 


type in our shop. 





























Size up the next 
cigarette ad you 


see for typograph- 
ical goodness. 




















THE WILLIAMS PRINTERY 
Cc. E. RUCKSTUHL, Inc. 

27 East 31st St., New York 

Telephone, 2693 Madison Square 
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Then there is the really impor- 
tant matter of imprinting the 
dealer’s name. 


METHOD OF IMPRINTING AS A 
MAKER OR UNMAKER OF 
CO-OPERATION 


A prominent automobile con- 
cern paid altogether—for design, 
color plates and execution—$700 
for a piece of dealer literature, 
It was beautifully balanced and 
looked well worth the _ invest- 
ment until it was imprinted, when 
an incalculable depreciation was 
caused by the designer’s failure to 
consider the necessities of the fin- 
ished product. 

It is a business crime to lessen 
the value of property without 


| good reason; but on a single cir- 


cular issued by a leading Chicago 
clothing manufacturer (a really 
excellent piece of literature) mis- 
takes rendered it impossible for a 
self-respecting dealer to distrib- 
ute. The imprint page contained 
so much text that the dealer’s 
name was crowded to the bottom, 
which in turn made accurate reg- 
ister impossible; furthermore, the 
reddish brown ink used for the 
imprint clashed with the greenish 
brown of the text, while the type 
font used lost all its dignity in 
contrast with the beautiful letter- 
ing of the title. Any one of these 
faults would justify their being 
discarded—the combination made 
it certain. 

I was talking with the assistant 
advertising manager of a nation- 
ally advertised corset company 
when a much-inked, bright-ap- 
pearing “devil” appeared at his 
elbow with a booklet, “A Wom- 
an’s as Old as Her Figure,” say- 
ing, “Only room for two lines on 
this, Mr. Ashley. Shall I leave 
out the street or the city?” 
“Street, of course. Do you think 
the shipping department are mind 
readers?” the ad man replied, and 
resumed his talk with me. 

There’s no room for argument. 
If it’s more important that the 
traffic department get their ship- 
ping instructions from the im- 
print than that the literature be 
more effective, it is. If not, it 
is not. 

Again, if there is only room for 
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a two-line imprint experience | 
shows that in the dealer’s mind in | 
cities of 25,000 and less that 

The Book Room, 

Longrew, California, 
is decidedly inferior to 
e Book Room, 
“The store that pays your car- 
fare.” 
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These examples define super-cor- | 


rect imprinting as intelligent use 
of text type and ink. 


A DEALER'S ILLUMINATING EXPLA- 
NATION 


After repeated rebuffs a well- 
known St. Paul maker of musical 
instruments interested the leading 
store in New Orleans in his gui- 


tars. The New Orleans firm had | 


previously 
“make” almost exclusively and 
stipulated an abundant supply of 
advertising matter. 

To make sure the house would 
attend to this part, the salesman 
wrote direct to the ad man, wind- 
ing up with “Go the limit. It’s 
the best account in my territory.” 


sold a New York | 


With this spur the makers cut | 


loose and sent several thousand 
booklets which were really retail 
catalogues, signs which were ex- 


pensively framed and 5,000 hand- | 


some four-colored blotters, and 
smiled merrily at the impression 
their generosity and handsome lit- 
erature would make on the most 


recent member of their dealer | 


family. 

The imprinting was correct, the 
packing excellent, but every book- 
let and blotter was destroyed on 
arrival and the signs returned. 

The reason was in the self- 
protecting wisdom of the dealer. 

While he had ordered only gui- 
tars, the booklets and blotters 
showed a wide variety of instru- 
ments and the signs exploited the 
whole line of the maker. 

The dealer wrote: “I have 
built up a demand for lines which 
I have selected for definite rea- 
sons. There was reason to be- 
lieve that your guitars would 


strengthen my line, and I wanted 
your assistance on these and these 
only. 

“If I distributed your literature, 
its appeal would surely result in 
embarrassing i 


inquiries which 


PORTLAND AS 
BOSTON'S RIVAL 


Big Liner Franconia to Make Stops 
There 





(Boston Post, May 20) 

Portland again looms as a formidable 
competitor with Boston as the great 
port of entry for European immigrants, 
for the Cunard line has just announced 
that the liner Franconia eafly next 
week will es | fully 1000 immigrants 
from Liverpool and Queenstown to 
Portland instead of coming direct to 
Boston as heretofore. 


The Evening 
Express 


Is Maine’s Largest Daily 


Circulation exceeds that of all other 
Portland Dailies by more than 50 per 
cent. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 
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This Time Albany, N. Y. 
. 
is Fourth— 

In the Total Deposits in the Banks 
and Trust Companies, Albany, N. Y., 
is only exceeded by New York, Buf- 
falo and Rochester, and has, as 
will be seen from the following table, 


over twice the amount of Deposits 
of the next city in order—Syracus>. 


Baffalo 4 $115, 100,000 
Rochester ll 101,100, 


ALBANY 7 68,168, 
Syracuse 10 31,000,000 


A busy and monied town is Al- 
bany—a city you should have on 


And T-H-E newspaper is—The 
Knickerbocker Press. It is the Big 
Producing Medium in Albany, N. Y. 
Net paid circulation guaranteed over 
28,000. 


The Knickerbocker Press 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


NJ your list by all means. 








\ John M. Branham Co., Representatives 
Sy MOO SS 











Albany, NY. sy 
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PURE FOODS 


Physical Culture was agitating 
food reform years before the 
question was considered by any 
other publication, to be deserv- 
ing of even passing mention. 


As a result of this educational work 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


to-day offers the pure food manufac- 
turer a medium of publicity which, 
from a standpoint of quality-circulation, 
cannot be equalled. 


Every reader a pure food enthusiast | 
—Waste circulation entirely eliminated. | 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0, J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J, Macdonald, Manager 


June, 1913, Gains 1,399 
Lines Over Best Previous 


June Number 








A Life Study of the 
Banker’s needs 
makes my Financial 
Advertising solicita- 
tions for Metro- 
politan Dailies 
Extremely Profit- 
able to Banker and 


Newspaper. 


Nathaniel Ferguson 
Reading, Pa. 
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would put me in the position of q 
substituter and undo my efforts 


of many years. I will gladly use 
any literature referring solely to 
the Gloria brand of guitars which 
you care to send and personally 
supervise its distribution.” 

Every rule has’ its exception. 
Here was a dealer better able to 
advise regarding distribution than 
a national advertiser! 


EXPLOITER OF PRIVATE BRANDS 
PEEVED 


A manufacturer of toilet prep- 
arations fell into the same error 
and irretrievably lost an excellent 
account. On receiving the first 


| large order from a chain drug- 


store syndicate, he selected from 
his assortment and printed a big 
supply of his most attractive four- 
color illustrated booklets for each 
of their eighty-odd stores, 

The salesman’s ability to side- 
step responsibility alone saved him 
from personal violence on _ his 
next trip. 

This chain of stores had start- 
ed on the strength of their one 
product, “Kisme” face cream. 

The text on an inside page of 
the manufacturer’s booklet read: 

Don’t buy a private branded face 
cream if you value your complexion. 
When you are olerel 6 substitute for 

Persian Pearl 
remember that you are being urged to 
use an inferior product. Any druggist 
can make an inferior face cream cheaply 
and call it by a fancy name. 

Our motto is not “How Cheap” but 
“How Good.” 

Our guarantee as well as the maker’s 
protects you. 

This is good aggressive copy 
with which to meet the competi- 
tion of those who substitute their 
own lines and do everything in 
their power to create the idea that 
all nationally advertised lines are 
sold at exorbitant prices, but isn’t 
there an old saying about a “bull 
in a china shop”? 

Sending high-grade literature, 
not describing the actual goods 
made, is a common fault, due of- 
ten to ordering the advertising 
matter before the product was 
completed, or to the failure to 
discard literature made obsolete 
by changes after the line had been 
placed on the market. 

Investigations and tests seem to 
prove that the dealer’s attitude to- 
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ward such matters is too strict 
and that minor changes in appear- 
ance or use do not seriously im- 
pair the pulling power, but since 
any piece of literature must first 
receive the dealer’s approval the 
result is not altered by the pre- 
sumable effect it would have if 
placed in consumer’s hands if the 
dealer discards it on receipt. 

Until the firms who use dealer 
literature to créate wholly or in 
part the buying impulse show a 
willingness to get beneath the sur- 
face of their problem and apply 
the acid test under existing condi- 
tions, great waste will surely ex- 
ist and this phase of promotion 
work will continue to remind one 
of a blindfold battle royal. 


——_+ o>. 
BURKE JOINS PUBLIC LEDGER 


Hugh F. Burke, who has represented 
the American Magazine in the New 
England field for three years, has re- 
signed to join the staff of the Public 
Ledger, of Philadelphia, early in June. 
Mr. Burke has been located in Boston 
about eight years, having first been 
with the Frank A, Munsey Company. 
On May 23, members of the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association tendered him a 
ae luncheon at the Boston Press 
‘lub. 


SOE tees ea 
GOODRICH AND DIAMOND AD- 
VERTISING DEPARTMENTS 
JOINED 





Clyde Thompson has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Diamond 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. The 
Diamond Company, some time ago, be- 
came a subs‘diary of the B. F. Good- 
rch Company, and the two advertising 
departments have now been  consoli- 
dated under E. C. Tibbetts as advertis- 
ing manager. 


—_—_+0+—___ 
G. F: GOLDSMITH WITH ALBERT 
FRANK & CO. 


George F. Goldsmith, who recently 
resigned as advertising manager of the 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia, is now 
manager of the Southern division of 
Albert Frank & Co., New York, with 
_ at 418 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia. 


SS os 
ADAMS WITH STEWART-WARNER 








Gridley Adams, formerly advertising 
manager of the U. S. Motor Com- 
pany, and more recently with the 
Aeolian Company, New York, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 


—_—_———+oor——_—_ a 
Louis J. Brugler. assistant advertising 


manager of Grit, Williamsport, Pa., has 
tendered his resignation to take effect 
June 1. Ill health is the cause. 
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A mewsy newspaper, a clean 
newspaper, and a reliable news- 
paper, with more than 90% of its 
circulation city circulation. 


The Evening 
Gazette 


WORCESTER 


Mass. 


the second largest city in the state, 
is the most desirable Worcester 
daily for an advertiser to have to , 
carry his message into Worcester 
homes. 

The “grip” on its readers ow- 
ing to its enterprise and fairness 
helps to make the GAZETTE the 
great producer in Worcester. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


SILVER JUBILEE 
The Saturday Blade 


The Blade and Ledger Compose 
BOYCE’S BIG WEEKLIES 


25 YEARS OLD, JUNE 14, 1913 


Under one ownership for the entire 
quarter century. 
From 100,000 Circulation 1888, to 
1,200,000 PROVED Circulation 1913 
To commemorate its 25th Dietadey 
THE SATURDAY BLADE will ISSU. 
Saturda’ June 14th, a BILEE 
NUMBER, and on that date Boyce’s 
Weeklies will have 


A CIRCULATION OF 1,500,000 


This 300,000 extra circulation will be 
for that date, June 14th, 1918, ONLY, 
and the same will be put out in com- 
memoration of the BLADE’S reaching 
the quarter century mark in age. The 
Ledger is 40 years old. 

No extra charge over the present rate 
to advertisers who wish to G aig ny 
in this MILLION AND A HALF issue. 
RESERVATIONS FOR SPACE ACCEPTED NOW 


Copy should be in by June 4 to catch 
both Blade and Ledger of June 14. 


W. D. Boyce Co. , 500 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 
Eastern office, 212 Metropolitan Tower, 
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Printers’ INK 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PusiisHinc COMPANY 

Publishers. 
Orrice: 12 West 3ist Street, New York 
City. Telephone 1030-1-2-3 Madison Square. 
President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE 
General Manager, J. M. Hopxins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 


New England Office : 
Jutius Matuews, Manager. 
Associate Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., 
Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office : Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 83. 








1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
D. S. LAWLor, 


Gro. M. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates : Page, $60; half page, $30; 
quarter page, $15.00; one inch, $4.90. Further 
information on request. 





Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor, 





New York, May 29, 1913 
The | Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Cox of 
Ohio, February 26, 1913. 








The PRINTERS’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Lister of 
Washington, March 6, 1913. 





The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Eber- 
hardt of Minnesota, March 11, 
1913. 





The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Hanna of 
North Dakota, March 11, 1913. 








The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Fielder 
of New Jersey, April 9, 1913. 





The PrinTERS’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Morehead 
of Nebraska, April 12, 1913. 


Good Copy i: a call at 
and Editorial the office _ of 


Printers’ INK 
Sense the other day, a 





Western manufacturer said that he 
was trying an interesting experi- 
ment in his advertising depart- 
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He had started to issue a 
house-organ for the trade, and 
had called in a very successful 
salesman off the road to edit it, 
“That fellow is a whirlwind,” he 


ment. 


said, “at talking to dealers face to 
face. It now remains to be seen 
whether he | can talk to them at 
long range.” 

The manufacturer was right 
when he characterized it as an ex- 
periment. He had none of the 
overconfidence which leads many 
concerns into the belief that 
simply because a man knows the 
goods thoroughly, and has sold 
them on the road, he can there- 
fore write entertainingly about 
them. He understood that the 
“nose for news” means more than 
simply knowing what to talk 
about. The good advertising man, 
like the good reporter, must know 
how to talk about things so that 
people will want to listen. 

The present-day passion for ef- 
ficiency is doing much to bring 
into advertising a healthy reliance 
upon real facts instead of bun- 
kum, but it should by no means be 
allowed to foster the belief that 
the matter is all and the manner 
nothing. “Investigation” is a 
word to conjure with in these 
days, and it is most properly im- 
portant to get the facts. But it is 
also important to know what to 
do with the facts. 

At a recent meeting of advertis- 
ing men, a poll showed that two- 
thirds had had newspaper train- 
ing, and the two-thirds included 
the best known and most efficient 
of them all. They had learned 
that people are willing to read 
when the facts are presented in a 
certain way, and that they will 
not read when they are served in 
certain other forms. They had 
learned that the truth of that rule 
had no relation to the value of the 
facts. The man who knew how 
could get a hearing for the veriest 
trash, while the man who did not 
know how might have nuggets of 
pure wisdom, and nobody would 
ever find it out. 

Let us not lose our balance and 


_conclude that we can solve a 


problem simply by finding out the 
exact conditions and  circum- 
stances under which the problem 























exists. It used to be said of ad- 
yertising that it didn’t make any 
difference what the truth was, for 
the skilful slinger of language 
would win out every time. The 
pendulum is swinging back now, 
and we are told to investigate, in- 
vestigate, investigate! PRINTERS’ 
Ink stands for facts instead of 
pseudo-facts, as every reader of 
the past year knows, but it also 
realizes that no amount of mere 
information will ever take the 
place of that sixth sense Which 
guides the trained reporter in tell- 
ing his story. The more volumi- 
nous and minute the information 
which the advertising man must 
have at his fingers’ ends, the more 
keen must be his editorial sense 
in order to “get it over.” 








Administra- Whether they 
tive Warning ‘ik¢ it or not, the 


‘e backward manu- 
to Dig for facturers of the 


the Facts” country—and 
there are still some who are back- 
ward—are going to be forced to 
make a study of distribution and 
distribution methods. They are 
not going to be able much longer 
to run along with outside help and 
perhaps inherited momentum. The 
prophetic promise of President 
Wilson in his inaugural address 
that they were to have more com- 
petition, as a result of the new 
tariff, has been given fresh sig- 
nificance by a recent explanation 
of Secretary Redfield of the De- 
partment of Commerce of how 
the Government is going to inter- 
pret competition. We have had 
significant findings in recent court 
cases, chiefly in the National Cash 
Register case, to show how the 
Government regards competition 
between trade rivals, and now 
Secretary Redfield drops a hint as 
to how it will regard competition 
between employer and employee, 
and what this will mean to busi- 
ness. 

In speaking before the National 
Association of Employing Lith- 
ographers in Washington the 


other evening, he declared that: 


the investigation which his de- 
partment is to conduct into the 
effect of the new tariff law on 
wages in the pottery industry will 
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be extended to all industries in 
which wages may be cut follow- 
ing the enactment of the Under- 
wood bill, and said further: 

If I grasp the public mind at all 
clearly, it holds unfavorable views to- 
ward reduction of wages except under 
direst necessity, * * * 

Operating with bad equipment, with 
unscientific treatment of material, with 
antiquated methods, in poor locations, 
with insufficient capital and generally 
ineffective management will not be es- 
teemed a satisfactory reason for reduc- 
ing wages. 

The italics are our own. Sec- 
retary Redfield goes on: 

The consumer of the present day has 
a right to expect efficiency in manage- 
— and the public will resent any lack 
of it. 

The definite wrath against monopoly, 
the flood tide of opinion against special 
privilege, the stern demand for effi- 
ciency as a duty which our industries 
owe to the public—these are all parts of 
the awakened American manhood. 

These ringing words ‘have a 
definite relation to the selling and 
advertising problem. They say in 
a political way what PRINTERs’ 
INK has been saying in an-edi- 
torial way since memory runneth 
not to the contrary: special priv- 
ilege, of whatever nature, is be- 
coming ever increasingly a broken 
reed to lean upon. So is subter- 
fuge. So are subterranean meth- 
ods. The hands on the dial are 
pointing forward to the hour 
when the wastes in distribution 
have got to go, just as the wastes 
in production have been going. 

And distribution must be stud- 
ied as it never has been studied 
on a broad scale before. The 
problems, the methods and the 
theories that are being reported 
and discussed by Printers’ INK 
and read by advertising men_ will 
now have to be taken up serious- 
ly by their principals, the man- 
agers and officers of the corpora- 
tions; they are just as important 
and just as complex and worthy 
of study as the problems of pro- 
duction and financing. : 

_Will_this mean more advertis- 
ing? It can hardly help it. And 
if the manufacturer does not see 
it himself, perhaps he will be 
made to see it. : Ee 

The Government’s investigation 
(the Secretary assured his hear- 
ers) would not be carried on in 
a “trust-busting” spirit, but rather 
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with the idea of aiding any indus- 
try that had dropped inio a rut. 
He said few persons realized how 
efficient was the investigation ma- 
chinery of the Department of 
Commerce. He described ramifi- 
cations of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the Bureau 
of Corporations and the Bureau 
of Labor. Statistics. 

The “aid” the Secretary has in 
mind is, it appears, “turning light 
upon inefficiencies wherever they 
can be found.” 

After the diagnosis, the remedy. 
And the indicated remedy being, 
in sO many cases, advertising, it 
will not be strange if the Gov- 
ernment is found, directly as well 
as indirectly, prescribing it. 


Noise and Once in a while 
the an advertising 
campaign is 
Real Message launched with a 
big noise and the echo drowns out 
the real message which, if heard, 
would sell the goods. Some of 
these noisy campaigns are like the 
pompous salesman who rushes 
into an office and consumes so 
much time in making a noise that 
the prospective purchaser sets the 
visitor down as a braggart ere the 
caller is aware. 

There is but one remedy for 
the boaster, according to the ad- 
vertising manager of a big Chi- 
cago concern. The remedy con- 
sists in meeting each boast with a 
parallel statement in which facts 
are used where it is evident the 
boaster has included data from 
the ozone. The Chicago man says 
that the contrast between facts on 
one side and noise on the other 
usually unhorses the boaster and 
he speedily gets down to the 
real message which prompted 
the call. 

Of course, noise is all right in 
its place. But very often its place 
is away behind instead of in front 
of the real message of the cam- 
paign. If the message is built on 


facts, there will be chance enough 
to make a noise before the par- 
ticular business in hand is con- 
cluded. If the facts are not pres- 
ent, then all the noise only con- 
sumes time. 








In many cases a study of cam- 
paigns will show that success lay 
in paying strict attention to the 
real message and allowing the 
noise to take care of itself. 


Co-operation That was ri 
an acute an 

Down the suggestive analy- 
Line sis of co-opera- 
tion that was made by F. H. Ral- 
sten, general sales manager of the 
Butterick Publishing Company, at 
the Efficiency Society dinner the 
other night. Said he, in effect: 


Co-operation with other manufacturers 
is impossible on account of the Sherman 
law. But co-operation down the line, 
from manufacturer to retailer, is pos- 
sible, and must be developed all the 
more that the other channel is for- 
bidden. 


The value of which observation 


“lies in the bearing on’t.” Co- 
operation, as Mr. Ralsten truly 
says, means combination. There 


is no sense in going half-way 
when going the whole way is bet- 
ter. The ideal co-operation of 
the manufacturer with jobber and 
dealer is something as near to 
combination as it is possible to 
get it. 

It cannot, of course, be com- 
bination according to the letter, 
as the relation of manufacturer 
and chain store is, but it can get 
as near to that as the sense of a 
common end and a common in- 
terest permits. We are all nowa- 
days so much in the habit of in- 
sisting on the importance of 
“taking the dealer into partner- 
ship,” that the fine point of the 
observation would be in grave 
danger of being dulled were it 
not for the resharpening it gets 
from such interpretations as that 
of Mr. Ralsten, “Taking the 
dealer into partnership” and “co- 
operating” or “combining” with 
him are not mere flights of post- 
prandial eloquence. The pioneer- 
ing has already been done, as, for 
instance, in supplying fixtures as 
dealer helps. Those manufactur- 
ers who are the first to realize 
thoroughly the amount of their 
stake in the dealer’s store will 
likewise be the first to protect 
and develop it. 
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PLANS THAT GET THE 
MIDDLEMEN WITH YOU 





COMMISSIONS TO JOBBERS’ SALES- 
MEN AND BONUSES TO DEALERS 
AND THEIR CLERKS START NEW 
PRODUCT ON ITS WAY IN A HURRY 
—HOW THE SPECIAL INDUCE- 
MENTS. WERE EXTENDED. 





By J. C. Asplet. 


Butter was hovering around 
the forty-cent mark. The papers 
were full of the high cost of liv- 
ing, and the Cocoanut Products 
Company of Portland decided 
the time was ripe to launch an ag- 
gressive advertising campaign on 
their new butter substitute, ““Kao- 
la,” and place it on the market if 
they possibly could. 

The problem was a complicated 
one. They‘had little if any dis- 
tribution. They were not in a 
position to appropriate a lot of 
money to market the product 
through the newspapers. National 
advertising was out of the ques- 
tion as they could not at present 
hope to get and hold distribution 
anywhere save in their home ter- 
ritory—the Northwestern states, 


and last but not least for several- 


reasons it was necessary that the 
product be handled __ entirely 
through the jobbers. 

Charles V. Cook, the sales man- 
ager, wrestled with the problem 
for some time, and finally came to 
the conclusion that its solution 
must be along lines that would ap- 
peal to the pocketbooks of all 
concerned in marketing the prod- 
uct — the jobber, the jobber’s 
salesmen, the retailer and the re- 
tailer’s salesmen. Mr. Cook be- 
lieved that quality talk and other 
like respectable but worn argu- 
ments were very good in some 
places but felt sure that here was 
a proposition that would have to 
be marketed through the personal 
gain argument, and so he worked 
out a series of special commissions 
and prize contests that afterwards 
proved to be winners. 

The first obstacle to overcome 
was the jobber. Anyone who has 
ever had anything to do with the 
wholesale grocer knows that he 
cannot be depended upon to create 





a demand for any product. The 
manufacturer must do this himself 
through advertising, but the fact 
remains that on account of his 
fine-combing sales organization, 
price lists and special letters the 
jobber can boom sales materially 
if he is on your side of the battle, 
To win and hold his co-operation 
is vital when you are depending on 
the jobber for making your ship- 
ments. If you can by hook or by 
crook induce Mr. Jobber to get 
behind your product and push, you 
have done something worth while, 
and that was exactly what Mr, 
Cook did. 


A PLAN THAT APPEALED TO JOBBERS 


Realizing that the jobber was in 
business for the dollays just the 
same as he was, Mr. Cook worked 
out a special commission plan 
whereby the jobber got an ad- 
ditional commission for increased 
sales—the larger the increase in 
one month’s sales over the last, the 
larger the commission. Then he 
worked out offers on the same 
plan for all the others right down 
the line, and when the plan was 
put up to the jobber he jumped at 


the chance and co-operated with . 


Mr. Cook as far as was in his 
power. Lists of the jobbers’ sales- 
men were furnished who were 
written personally by the Cocoa- 
nut Products Company. . These 
were asked to push “Kaola,” and 
were offered a small commission 
from the manufacturer for making 
their monthly sales show an in- 
crease. 

With the jobber and his sales- 
men working for him tooth and 
nail, because it was to their 
personal interest to do so, Mr. 
Cook next tackled the retail grocer 
and his clerks, the last link be- 
tween manufacturer and consum- 
er, and a man whose word was ac- 
cepted without question by thou- 
sands of women who must be in- 
duced to try “Kaola” before they 
could hope to build up a self-re- 
peating distribution. The dealer 
problem was if anything more 
complicated than the jobber 
problem. In the first place the 
dealer was being asked in every 
mail to push some advertised 
brand of something or other and 
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We Are Not 
Philanthropists 


STRANGE, BUT TRUE 














We do not solicit jobs that have no profit in 
them, but we do give a full dollar's worth for 
a dollar, plus real service. Service which in~ 
cludes co-operation of a kind that wins letters 


like this from Motor Boat Publishing Co.: 


“We desire to thank you for the ex- 
cellent service rendered us in the pro- 
duction of our December 10th Builders 
and Buyers Annual, and to compli- 
ment you on your most effective staff. 
We doubt if there is another printing 
establishment in New York City that 


could render as satisfactory service.” 


If service means anything to you, you will ask 
us to show you how such letters come to be © 
written. There are several such from concerns 
you know in our little book “A Feather in Our 


Cap.” Send for a copy. 











CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
30 West 13th Street ~- ~ New York City 
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A few years ago the big cry in ad- 
vertising was the “copy”. Today 
everyone is talking about “mer- 
chandising”. 


Every campaign planned by us is 
a selling campaign—a merchan- 
dising campaign built on dug out 
facts—but let’s not forget the copy 
and layout, because the most per- 
fectly planned campaign on earth 
won’t come through if the copy 
doesn’t sell the goods. 


For several years we have been 
handling the accounts of a num- 
ber of mail order successes, and 
since our keyed copy has in each 
case decidedly reduced the cost 
per inquiry and the cost per sale, 
it stands to reason that it must 
be “good” copy. 


And let this take hold: by copy 
we do not mean merely periodical 
or newspaper copy—we mean as 
well the follow-up letters, booklets 
and other sales clinchers that are 
even more essential to a dollars- 
and-cents success. 

Let us send you our latest book ‘“Ana- 
lytical Advertising’—it tells our story 


—no obligation. Write today on your 
business letterhead. 


RUTHRAUFF and RYAN 
Advertising 
450 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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told why. To hand him that line 
of talk would be profitless. A 
fair-to-all retail price must be 
maintained, something easier said 
than done out there in the North- 
west, where competition is keen 
and price slashing common. And 
above all some plan must be de- 
vised that would interest the clerk 
—a too often neglected quantity 
in distribution schemes. 


COMMISSION FOR INCREASED RETAIL 
CO-OPERATION 


For the grocer himself Mr. Cook 
worked out a form of agreement 
which has since proven to be very 
satisfactory, the main thing about 
the agreement being that it pro- 
vided for a special commission of 
5 per cent for increased business, 
based on six-month periods. If 
a grocer sold one hundred pounds 
for the period ending June 30, 
and two hundred pounds for the 
period ending December 31, he 
would be entitled to an extra or 
special commission from the man- 
ufacturer for 5 per cent of the 
purchase price on the increase, or 
if the cost price was 12 cents per 
pound, he would be mailed a check 
for 60 cents. 

In case, however, that the dealer 
sold “Kaola” for less than the stip- 
ulated retail price, the agreement 
became null and void, and the 
dealer was entitled to no com- 
pensation for “salesmanship in 
selling Kaola.” To keep tab on 
the grocer’s sales, a special report 
was mailed to him at the beginning 
of each period on which he could 
enter his sales of “Kaola” from 
day to day, and which he had to 
return to get his commission check 
at the end of the period. This 
special commission - inducement 
made the dealer think of “Kaola” 
and, everything else being equal, 
he would push it in preference to 
other butter or lard substitutes. 
And small though the inducement 
was, it produced results, which is 
the real test, and paved the way 
for what.was to be the real factor 
in the campaign—a sales contest 
for the grocers’ clerks. 

A diplomatically worded letter 
to the grocer, mentioning this 
special commission and outlining 
the sales contest for the clerks, 
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was sent out asking each grocer, 
whom the jobbers had sold, for a 
list of clerks and solicitors in their 
employ. These were gladly given 
as it meant money in the dealer’s 
pocket to do so. To the list of 
clerks compiled from this source a 
series of personal, heart-to-heart 
letters was written over Mr. 
Cook’s signature, explaining the 
merits of the new butter sub- 
stitute, offering them a cash com- 
mission for increased sales and 
telling about the contests that were 
going to be held in every city on 
the Coast. 

The basis of the contest was a 
motorcycle which was to be 
awarded to the clerk selling the 
most “Kaola,” and a separate con- 
test was held in each city to de- 
termine who was the best salesman 
in town. For these local contests, 
desirable prizes were awarded— 
the prizes in Portland being a $25 
Kodak, a $12 silk umbrella, a $5 
fob, a fountain pen and ‘a pocket 
knife—the value of the prizes de- 
pending on the sales possibilities 
of that particular city. 


CONTEST FOR CLERKS 


To keep the clerks interested in 
the contest a weekly talk, or to be 
correct a personal letter from Mr. 
Cook, was sent to each contestant 
telling him what the others were 
doing, and how they were doing 
it. .In each of these letters a 
Government post card with a re- 


.port blank on the back was en- 


closed. On this the clerk kept a 
record of his sales and sent it in 
to the firm at the end of the week. 
These reports were checked 
against the grocers, which in turn 
were checked against the sales to 
jobbers. As there was “something 
in it” for clerk, grocer and jobber 
there was no difficulty in getting 
these reports in regularly. 

Two weeks after the contest was 
inaugurated the sales on “Kaola” 
doubled themselves. The motor- 
cycle contest extended from July 
12 to October 15—three months 
together—and in that time B. J. 
Clark, the winner, sold over 3,440 
pounds in San Jose. Ten clerks 
averaged over one thousand 
pounds, and in the city of Tacoma 
alone ‘the five prize-winners sold 
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What 
Building 
is This? 





























The fact 
that 994% 
of the 
readers of 
Printers’ 
Ink recog- 
nize it as 
the new 
Woolworth Building 
proves it the best ad- 
vertised building in 
America. 
It is good advertising to be 
a tenant of this building. 
Location here indicates 
advanced progressiveness 
and is good business judg- 
ment because it is at the 


very heart of commercial 
New York. 


This new Woolworth 
Building is now open. 






























For, offices or floors, 
phone 5524 Barciay or see 
Edward J. Hogan, Agent, 

Woolworth Building, 
New York. 
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MR. ADVERTISER— | 


A Moment Please! 


Somewhere — somebody—must 
require the services of an adver- 
tising specialist, experienced in 
the preparation of forceful copy; 
to originate ideas, slogans, trade- 
marks, etc. 

This apparent need, seems evi- 
denced by the recent overflow of 
copy in the advertising field to- 
gether with the seeming desire to 
advertise goods in any old way, 
—this is WRONG and COSTLY. 

I am seeking a position of this 
kind with an agency, firm, manu- 
facturer, or individual, where op- 
portunities will assist me in mak- 
ing my work an asset to my em- 
ployer. 

I have done this for others—I 
can do it for you—past results 
prompt me to make this. state- 
ment. 

At a personal interview we can 
become better acquainted, and 
discuss further details. Address 
me, “PUBLICIST,” Box 73, care 
Printers’ INK. 


Have you sent your order for | 


1913 Bound Volumes of 


Printers’ Ink? 


Supply is limited 


Trade-Marks 


Designed 
Registered 


Protected 
TRADE-MARK TITLE CO. 


222 P. D. Bid., Ft. Wayne,Ind. 


Lincoln Freie ; Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB, 
Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 


1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35 cents. 


Actual average circulation 125,667 














nearly 5,000 pounds, the winner 
of the first prize, which was a gold 
| watch, selling 1,867 pounds, 

The plan was not cheap to 
operate. In fact it was expensive, 
when you compare the cost of 
distribution obtained by some of 

| the large advertisers through 
magazines and concentrated news- 
paper advertising. But Mr. Cook 
believes that as a means of getting 
quick distribution without putting 
up any great amount of money un- 
til the goods are sold, it is a 


winner. 
5 Op 


MEMPHIS AD CLUB’S NEW DE. 
PARTURE 


The Memphis Advertisers’ Club 
considering a plan whereby they expect 
to popularize their night meetings dur- 
ing the summer, at the same time apply- 
ing to their own use some of the 814 

| acres of public parks that Memphis 
| boasts. 
At present the club meets the first 
| and third Wednesday of each month 
in the Business Men’s Club at noonday 
and lunch is served, and the second 
and fourth Wednesday the meeting is 
held in the same place at eight in the 
evening. 
Some’ complaint was made last sum- 
| mer that during the “dog days” it was a 
hardship on a business man to return 
to the city and swelter through a meet- 
ing when he would rather be out in 
the residence district where he can 
enjoy the summer zephyrs, green trees 
| and stars. The plan evolved by the new 
officers will meet this objection as the 
meetings can be held in different ones 
of the thirty-seven small parks each 
time so that practically every Mahomet 
of the advertising business will have 
the mountain brought almost to his 
front door before the summer is over. 

If the plan is found to be a success 
the Memphis Cluh agrees to let all the 
advertising organizations in the coun- 
try in on it, publishing full details as 
to the arrangements made and the in- 
creased attendance over previous meet- 

| ings. 





Oe 
FURTHER FACTS ABOUT ST. 
LOUIS “STAR” 


Further details of the sale of the 
St. Louis Star by the Frank interests 
were made public May 22. A syndicate 
composed of eight St. Louisans, with 
Tohn C. Roberts, vice-president of the 
International Shoe Company, as the 
| heaviest stockholder, bought the St. 

Louis Star from Nathan Frank, - ac- 
| cording to . Lewis, president of 
the corporation, and Roberts. 

—_—+ 0 >___ 


CHASE LEAVES PACKARD 


Roscoe C. Chase has resigned from 
the advertising department of the Pack- 
{ard Motor Car Company, Detroit. 
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A LETTER POLICY THAT 
DEVELOPED SALESMEN 





(Continued from page 12) 

will remember it, and they'll bear 
the criticism; but personal tact in 
speaking, that is largely impossible 
in the letter, makes the criticism 
well received just as it is given. 
On the other hand, one criticism 
will often spoil the effect of the 
entire letter. It’s there in cold 
type to be read and re-read in all 
probability without the writer’s 
personality to show his kindliness 
back of it—for when a man does 
criticise, I believe first in having 
something serious enough for 
some whole-hearted remarks. This 
seldom happens, but when it does, 
I speak up—and rely upon the 
salesman’s certain knowledge of 
the friendship I bear him to keep 
him from harboring a grudge. To 
this end the preliminary training 
lets him study me as I study him. 

“In short, I find that managing 
salesmen successfully is almost 
wholly a matter of personality. 
And especially is it so in writing 
sales-building letters to salesmen.” 

--— - +04 ---- 
BECK CHAIN OF SHOE STORES 
SOLD 





A Chicago syndicate of shoe manu- 
facturers has purchased the Beck Shoe 
Company’s stores, of New York City. 
There will be added to the Western 
string of stores controlled by the Chi- 
cago firm, making a total of about 
seventy, extending from New York to 
California. Samuel Beck, president of 
the Beck Shoe Company, announced 
that in selling out his fifteen stores, five 
of which are in Brooklyn, nine in Man- 
hattan, and one in Washington, he does 
not intend to withdraw entirely from 
business, but will become a director of 
the new company, which, it is said, will 
be capitalized at over $1,000,000. 


_—_—_——— ee - 
DEPARTMENT STORES SELL MU- 
: NICIPAL BONDS 


Municipal bonds advertised for sale 
at a department store is the latest in- 
novation in St. Paul. The Golden Rule 
department store bought $100,000 of 
city bonds to sell over the counters, 
and before the actual advertising was 
begun many inquiries were received in 
response to news stories. Gimbel Bros., 
the New York department store, is 
offering $100,000 of New York City 
bonds, and sold one-third of the amount 
in a day or so. 
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Many of the illustra- 
tions in trade and tech- 
nical papers are of real 
value. 


~ A> ~~ Oe'® . 
Slobe-Wernicke 
Envelope Containers 
for vertical filing cabinets 
offer a safe method of clas- 
sifying and filing these il- 
lustrations in upright posi- 
tion so that they can be re- 
ferred to at a moment's 

notice. 

Photographs can be 
mounted and filed on cards 
in the same fashion, in- 
suring them against loss or 
damage. 

Such a system can be in- 
stalled at very little initial 
expense; additional sections 
added as required. 

These cabinets are furnished 
either in wood or steel. For 
sale by authorized agents in 
1500 towns and cities. Where 
not represented, we ship on ap- 
proval, freight paid. 


Catalog on request. Address 
Dept. P. D. 810. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. 
Cincinnati Ohio 


Branch Stores: New Vork, 380 382 
Broadway ; Chicago, 231-235 So. Wabash 
Ave.; Washington, 1218-1220 F. St., N. 
W. ; Boston, 91-93 Federal St. ; Philadel- 
phia,1012-1014 Chestnut St. ; Cincinnati, 
128-184 Fourth Ave , E. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 











There are pounds of hard sense 
in those old sayings about the 
man who undertakes too many 
things doing none of them well. 
Ideas are born of concentration, 
and when you try to concentrate 
on a dozen things, the concentra- 
tion is usually spread out too thin- 
ly to bring the biggest and best 
ideas. Some men are remarkable 
for their ability to think about 
and promote various lines of busi- 
ness, but most men could well af- 
ford to take the advice given by 
one of the best-known agency 
men of America to a successful 
young advertising manager who 
wanted advice as to giving up the 
job of advertising manager to en- 
ter the agency field. “Few men,” 
said he, “are fitted for agency 
work. You might be a great suc- 
cess as an advertising manager, 
managing a single business, with 
only that to think about, and be a 
failure as an agency man, where 
you must be able to scatter your 
time and thought over a number 
of different subjects and be able 
to manage your time and* work 
with rare skill.” 

* * * 

Just because nowadays the tend- 
ency in copy-writing is to intro- 
duce the facts that prove the ar- 
gument, don’t get the idea that 
you must bring in all the details. 
Details may clog up the message; 
you can always trust to the read- 
er to think out some of them. A 
critic of a derby-hat advertise- 
ment said that the writer of the 
copy, in addition to saying that 
the model was English and that 
the hat could be had in two col- 
ors, ought to have gone further 
and. given details as to the width 
of brim, height of crown, etc. 
Such details are unnecessary in a 
man’s-hat advertisement; the il- 
lustration gives a general idea of 
them. It is easily possible to go 
too far in introducing the “rea- 
sons why.” The thing to do in 
advertising such a thing as a 


man’s hat is to pick out the one 
appeal or the two or three ap- 
peals most likely to catch atten- 
tion and make an impression, and 
make these appeals as attractive 
as possible. 
* * x 
“Dealers are not half as hard 
fellows to deal with as they are 
made out to be,” said an adver- 
tising manager recently. “I 
wanted to prove the correctness 
of certain ideas of mine as to 
how dealers could be lined up, 
and so I packed my grip and 
went out to land a stationer’ in 
every good-sized town in New 
York state. I got my man in 
every town but one, and I found 
these retailers ready to meet you 
half-way on practical plans. 1 
think the trouble is that a great 
many of the things that are put 
up to dealers don’t deserve seri- 
ous consideration, and they get so 
much stuff that they give little 
attention to solicitors of the usual 
sort. My trip around the state 
has made me feel that dealers in 
the stationery line, at least, are 
a pretty fine lot, of fellows.” 


The Schoolmaster is asked if he 
does not think there is room in 
the advertising field for an adver- 
tising agency or concern that 
would give a great deal of atten- 
tion to the preparation of cata- 
logues and other circular forms of 
advertising. This inquirer’s plan 
would call for the entire time of 
a typographical designer, experi- 
enced catalogue writers and so on. 

There are now some advertis- 
ing concerns in the country that 
are apparently successful in giv- 
ing special attention to such work 
as catalogue work, but a discour- 
aging feature of this branch of 
advertising is that, to come out 
right on the jobs, one must charge 
a fee that few advertisers seem 
willing to pay. The advertiser 
who is paying out five or six hun- 
dred a month in commissions may 
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feel satisfied, though there may be 
some months when he gets noth- 
ing more than a few pieces of 
magazine copy. But when you 
charge a fee of two hundred to 
five hundred dollars for getting 
out a catalogue, the advertiser is 
likely to give considerable atten- 
tion to the item. You really can’t 
get very far with a fee of a few 
hundred dollars on a large and 
pretentious catalogue, that is, if 
the job is one that calls for thor- 
ough study and the best writing; 
and on the fee that would seem 
fair to most advertisers the adver- 
tising service concern would often 
lose. Of course, you can some- 
times make a brave showing with 
fair-class hackwork speeded up to 
the limit, but the catalogues of 
the “80-to-100-per-cent-efficiency” 
kind are not built that way; they 
call for long, hard and enthusi- 
astic work, and they are worth 
big fees. 

4 4 

“T wouldn’t want to come with 
you at all,” said a man of special 
experience to a prospective em- 
ployer, “unless you have a con- 
viction as to what could be done 
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along the lines we have been dis- 
cussing. It would put too great a 
burden on me to have to keep you 
convinced of the possibilities and 
to do the work at the same time. 
No, the man that I serve must 
meet me half-way.” No doubt a 
great deal of ineffective work is 
caused partly by the fact that the 
man who pays the bills has no 
conviction that the advertising 
really pays, no enthusiasm in the 
publicity work. Enthusiasm be- 
gets enthusiasm. Twice blessed 
is the advertising man whose boss 
already has the conviction, the 
vision, the enthusiasm. 

* 


Sometimes it is a dangerous 
thing to start out to pick flaws in 
an advertisement. Somebody may 
ask you offhand what copy you 
would advise as an improvement. 
The Schoolmaster recalls an occa- 
sion when a speaker at an adver- 
tising dinner was ripping an ad- 
vertisement to pieces and someone 
innocently asked what headline he 
would advise using in the im- 
proved advertisement. The critic 
was stumped for a while and did 
not get out of the situation well. 








Florida is the largest State East of the Mississippi River. 
Florida’s Farm products are valued at $109.00 per acre, 


the highest valuation in 41 states. 
Florida has 100,000 acres in citrus fruits. 


Florida has 50,000 farmers. 


Florida has 7,000 growers of citrus fruits. 
Florida has 1,284,596 acres under cultivation. 


Florida’ss NET PROFIT per acre in citrus fruit is 
$600; truck $400. 





THE FLORIDA GROWER IS THE ONLY FARM 


PAPER PUBLISHED IN THE STATE 
Rates and circulation furnished on application 


THE FLORIDA GROWER, Adv. Dept. 


Tampa, Fla. 
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Classified Advertisements 














Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time inser- 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. No advertise- 
ment can exceed 28 lines. Cash must accompany order. [Forms close Thursday, 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 





Atsezt FRANE & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. ¥. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


Classified Ads Placed 





BILLPOSTING 
“posts 
irdiyyangl boards We for 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





fe) 





RI 














In all Newspapers and Magazines at publishers’ 
lowest rates. Proof of insertion guaranteed or 
your money back. Write for select lists or send 
your list and ad for quotation. Agencies not 
handling Classified should write for proposition. 
Our magazine “Advantageous Advertising” free 
on request. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 








Manufacturers or Sales 
Managers having varied 
*treasons” for NOT ad- 
vertising—are invited to 
throw the burden of A 
proof on our shoulders. 
If we cannot ‘show 
you,” no harm or ex- 
pense has been incurred 
by you. Asa first step, 
write on letterhead for 
Portfolio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Blidg., Newark, N. J. 

















ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK twenty-five years the coal trades’ 
DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and suppiies. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning. edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more tnan 
160,000 copies per day. 





T®Y the DENVER WEEKLY POST 
for results. Guaranteed paid circulation 
over 114,000, delivered by Uncle Sam—proved 
by statement furnished postal authorities 
April 1—growing ail the time—No street or 
newsstand sales. The largest circulation of any 
newspaper published between the Missouri River 
and the Pacific Coast. Classified ads 3c a word. 
Display advertising rate 25c per line, $3.50 per 
inch flat. Sample copy and circulation by states 
sent on request. Send copy direct or through 
any Recognized Agency. Subscription price 35c 
the year, 





Trade Paper Wanted 


Medium to small size proposition. Am not now 
financially interested any paper. Box 869, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 








POR SALE 


ORSALE: Elliott stencil cutters, 1 hand,1 

foot and 1 electric power. Addressing ma- 
chines and supplies. Taken in on exchange, 
Guaranteed good condition. OFFICE DEVICE 
CO., 716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








FOR SALE — ‘I'wo one-quarter horse-power 
' D.C. motors, with pulleys attached, espe- 
cially for linotype werk; see new, Price 
reasonable. Address ADVERTISER PUB- 
LISHINGCO., Clinton, lowa. 





Fer SALE: Bullock 8-page Cylinder press; 

complete with stereotyping outfit, engine, 
shafting, etc. Now running and in good condi- 
tion. We. are installing a new 28-page outfit. 
Bargain price and easy terms. DAILY AD- 
VERTISER, Clinton, Iowa. 








HELP WANTED 


Wanted: News editor in Central 


Pennsylvania, sixty thousand population. Must 
be sober, energetic, reliable, resourceful and ex- 
perienced. Reply to Box 891, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman 


The publishers of the leading magazine in its 
field wants a young man of ability and educa- 
tion, and aggressiveness, to sell its white space 
in the Eastern territory. State age, experience, 
past and present business connections when 
applying. Address Box 890, care Printers’ Ink 

















Advertising Solicitor Wanted 


For high-class monthly publication, 
that appeals to manufacturers of all 


classes, banks and bankers with for- 
eign connections, liability, fire and 
marine insurance companies, etc. Lib- 
eral commission only, EXPORTERS’ 
REVIEW, 80 B oad St, New York, 


























LETTER-WRITERS 


Letters that Produce 


A New York agency man with a wide 
merchandising experience makes it his 
business to write letters that produce 
results. It will pay you to get in touch 
with him. Box 889, care Printers’ Ink, 











MAILING LISTS 
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Will This Man “Fill In”? 
Experienced plan and copy man; house 
organ editor and print po mgr. ; now 
with WURLITZER—the music house 
—open for position June 1. References, 
C. W. Page, Adv. Mgr. of WURLIT- 
ZER’'S; Amos. Guthrie, Adv. Mgr. 
Commercial Tribune (both Cincinnati) 
and others. Thorough knowledge of all 
branches of advertising. State your 
proposition. ‘“*LAND,"” 2201 Wheeler 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








FREE TO BUSINESS MEN 

y of our comprehensive ‘* Silent Salesman.”’ 
Contains over 2,000 different classifications of 
Mailing Lists, with number and price of each 
list, and information every business man needs. 
Accept this free offer. Address TRAIDE CIR- 
CULAR ADDRKSSING CO.,, B-164% W. 
Adams Street, Chicago. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


et a thorough knowledge of Engraving 
and Printing and want to connect with a reli- 
able Advertising Agency or large National Ad- 
vertiser. Twelve years’ experience and highest 
references. Box 882, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ANTED: ADVERTISING poitien near 
Chicago. High school and I. C. S. grad- 
uate. ‘wo years’ selling experience; energetic 
and reliable. Salary to start $20. Now I.C.S. 
representative. Box 888, care of Printers’ Ink, 


Advertising Man 


Now writing copy, preparing booklets, and edit- 
ing house-organ for large national advertiser, is 
seeking a change. Experienced in foreign ad- 
vertising. Age twenty-seven. Box 894, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





SMALL TRADE PAPER which can be 

handled easily by one man and will produce 
an income of $3,000 can be bought for $7,00v. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 71 West 23rd 
Street, New York. 


will secure possession of 
$20,000 Cash leading daily newspaper 
property in fifth city of rapidly growing state. 
Property will return competent owner $10,000 
annually for personal effort and investment. 
Total investment, $65,000. Proposition G. O., 
C. M. PALMER, Newspaper Properties, 225 
Fifth Ave., New York, 











SELLING AGENCY WANTED 





O YOU want a New York representative? 

I have first floor front office, with windows 

affording conspicuous signs; 42d St., New York, 

close to Grand Central Station; important ad- 

vertising experience; might invest moderate 

amount in responsible enterprise. ACTION, 
Box 902, care of Printers’ Ink. 











Knowledge vs. Guesswork 


A year's file of PRINTERS’ INK is a history of advertising events and ideas that 
can save many a campaign from faulty direction. : “ 

$8.00 invested in a set of bound volumes will pay dividends in short time. 

First 1918 quarter ready. Sold only in complete sets, 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 12 West 31st Street, New York City 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on {ile and will be snown to any advertiser, 


Printers’ Ink’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successfully controverts its accuracy. 
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Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1912, 
28,044. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gaseite. Average Mar., 1913, 6,276. 
daily, A. A. A. ex, regularly. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7ribune. D'y & S'y av.'12, 69,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles, 


Ban Diego Union, Sworn circulation, tra, 
Daily, 10,998; Sunday only, 14,792, 


A Patetnt$ 
% 


The San Francisco Exam- 
iner’s average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec. 


31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 
198, 092 Sunday. ‘Lhe net paid 
circulation, Daily only , 100,641; 
Sunday only, 187,918. Theonly 
morning or evenjng paper in 
America selling at more than 


one cent per copy with over 
100,000 weekday circilation 
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CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 


Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 1910, 
7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 


New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,476, 5c. 


Waterbury, Rebudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1012, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 63,804 (@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago, Polish Daily News (Dziennik Chica- 
goski). Daily average March, 1913, 21,111. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year a Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria. img Star Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, si,001; 3 Sekibag: » 10,449. 
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Chicago Axaminer, average 
1911, Sunday 621,417, Dally 
226,407, nec paid. ‘The Daiiy 


Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 


their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 
The Su nday Axaminer 


SELLS more ee 4 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers P RINT. 

te The absolute Correctness 
of the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicagu 
Bzaminer is guaranteed by 


the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
who will pay one 


Company, 

hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average April, 
1913, 14,409. Best in Northern Indiana. 


I0WA 

Burlington, Hawk-Rye Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; Sunday, 10,854, “All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'12), 36,446. 
Evening Trioune, 20,824 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 66,173—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field. 

Washington, Zve. Yournai. Only daily in 
county. 1.975 suoscriders. All good people. 

Waterloo, Xvening Courier, s6th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8.711. Waterioo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal! Average 1912, 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,161. 


Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,632 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U.S. 
P.O. d'y & Sun., Oct.’12, Mar.’12, net cir. 48,626. 


MAINE 
Augusta. Kennebec Yourmai, daily average 
1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1912, daily 


Portland, Zvening Axpress. Net average tor 
1912, daily 19,025. Sunday Telegram, 13,320. 
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MARYLAND 
re, News, daily. News Publishing 
ea. Average 1912—Sunday, 66,394; daily, 
80,048. For April, 1913, 79,008 

dy. ; 57,682 Sun. 

The absoiute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


1 0.0.0.8. @. 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2'cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322,916. 
Advertising ‘J otals: 1912, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1011, 266,450 lines 
1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 
The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 


favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1912, to December 31, 1912. 
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Boston, Zvening Transcrift (©@). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount 01 week day ad. 

Boston, Daily Post. April circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 419,195; 
Sunday Post, 316,431. 

Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 
circulation over 200,000, A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circuiation in evening. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Avening item. Daily sworn av. 1910, 
16,662; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,888. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Avening News. Actuai daily average 
for 1912, 19,198. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
"12, 20,367. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1912, daily 
10,476; Sunday, 11,464. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1912, 105,260. 

‘The absolute accuracy of Farm, 

tock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


, Minneapolis, Fournal. Every 
evening and Sunday (@@). In 00 
1912 average daily circulation, 


evening, 81,408. In 1012 average 
Sunday circulation, 84,714. Daily average cir- 
culation for April, 1913, evening only, 85,853. 
one Sunday circulation for April, 1913, 
480, 
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OIRCULATION Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867.. Oldest Minneapolis daily 

Average circulation of daily 

’ Tribune for year ended Dec. 31, 

1912, 109,461. Average circuia- 

tion of Sunday 7ridune for same 

period, 164,403. Average net paid 

by Printers’ circulation for 1912, daily 7ri#- 

Ink Publish- dune, 100,184; Sunday 7ridune, 
ing Company 142,981. 


MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, ‘Wationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1912, 123,483. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Daily average Oct. 
Ist, 1912 to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,935, 
Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912. Camden’s oldest daily. 
Trenton, Avening Times. ‘08, 21,826: 2c—'oo, 
19,062; '10, 19,288; 11, 20,116; '12—21,989. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Avening Fournai. Daily average for 
Printers’ Ink says, “now has the larg- 
alo, Courser, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
months, 1913, 100,496. 


1912, 18,156. It's the leading paper. 

The Brookiyn Standard Union, 

We est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 

average for 1912, 64,406. 

99,692; daiiy, 54.496; Xxguirer, evening, 37,182. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, three 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. The Morn- 

ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,739. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Largest high-class evening 
The Globe circulation. Counts only 
papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
year ended April 30, 1913, 183,194. A.A. A. 
and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 
Schenectady, Gasette, daily. A. N. l.iecty. 
Actual Average for 1912, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 
Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte—Best town two Carolinas. News, 
best Evenirg and Sunday paper. Investigate. 
Winston-Salem, Daily Sentis:el (e.), av. Ap’l,'13, 
4,550. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. April,’13, 6,360. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1912: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 134,265. 
For April, 1913, 112,009 daily; Sunday, 143,630. 
. D'yav.,'12, 16,971, 


Youngst , Vindi 
LaCons & Maxweil, N. Y. & Chicago. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Zimes, daily. 22,819 average 
ye April, 1913. A larger guaranteed pai 





circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 

Philadelphia, ‘The Press (@@) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
‘paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 1912, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 178,858. 

Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1912, 13,060. 
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West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912, 16,185. In its 41st year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth, 
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Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
average 1912, 18,681. 


Williamsport, Daily Sun and News. Average 
for December, 1912, 17,025. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory, 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1912, 4,690. 


Pawtucket, Hvening 7 times. 
tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
4 for 1912, 24,463 (O@). Sunday, 34,777 
( 


Average circula- 


@O). Avening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 

age 1912. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R. 1. Cir., 1912, 6,449. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. 


Evening. Actual 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Sunday, 18,525. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,460; Sunday, 
20,180. 
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VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paper in city, Ay, 
1912, 6,083. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A, 
9,418 net. Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7hke Bee (eve.) Aver. Mar., 1913, 
6,718. April, 1913, ave , 6,718, 


WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger. Averaye year 1912, daily 
and Sunday, 21,847. 
Tacoma, News. 


Average for year 1912, 
20,698. 


WISCONSIN 


Pond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063. Established 
over 40 vears ago. 

Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, April, 1913, 
daily 6,041; semi-weekly, 1,655, 

Milwaukee, /he Evening Wis. 
consin, daily. Average daily cir. 
culation for 1912, 46,664. The 
Evening Wisconsin is the State's 
favorite home newspaper. Chas, 
H. Eddy, Foreign Rep , 5024 Met- 
ropolitan Bldg., New York; 723 
Old South Bldg., Boston; 1054 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. March, 1913, 
Average circulation, 7,023. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario, 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,182. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1912, 48,237 
daily. Highest quality circulation, 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, Ist 3.mos. '13, 
12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan, 
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Want-Ad 








Mediums 























CONNECTICUT 
ERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times. 
NEW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’12,19,198. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
T= Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News," says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why 7he Daily News is 

Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 
| eee Chicago Bxaminer with its $41,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 


MAINE 

THe Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ids; a gain of 18,728 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 
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MINNESOTA 


CIRCULATI'N TRE Minneapolis Tribune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Twin Cities, 
Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 
pater Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. 
by Printers’ Rates: 1 Cent a word, ome with 
Ink Pub. Co. the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 
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TH Minneapolis _ Journal, 
every Evening and Sunday,| ©© 
carries more advertising every 

month than anv othernewspaper 


in the I'win Cities. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and apb- 


solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
@@ | Cash order one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 
NEW YORE 


ft oom Albany Aventng Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
hest paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 





INK 


Tz Buffalo Zvening News s he best classi- 
tied advertising medium: n New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
OHIO 
TH Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Wai: 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carnes from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
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UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rsdumse—Get resuits—Want 
Ad Medium itor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








OO) Gold Mark Papers @ ) 





of their circulation. 





Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 


by the sign ©.—Webster’s Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 85 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 
$32.76 if paid wholly in advance. 

















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1012, 
63,804 (@@). Veiivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Journal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best peopie. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (@@). - 

Boston Bvening 7 ranscript (@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daiiy in poston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Bagie (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the worid. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 19,500 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCO. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
The advertiser who will use but one evening 
‘paperin New York City will,*nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
Printers’ Ink. 





Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

The New York 7imes (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 

New York 7rtdune (QO), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (Q@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Koll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always seiect first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
deiivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Fournai (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 peopie. ‘ ‘Ihe R. 1. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award, It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appea!l passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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A Judge of Omelets 


“An advertising man may know so much about advertis- 
ing and so little about the fundamentals of business as a 
whole that he is actually deficient. The advertising manager 
8 of a well-known company told his general manager the other 
day after a somewhat heated discussion, ‘You really don’t 
10 know much about advertising.’ ‘No,’ replied the general 
manager, ‘I don’t know much about chickens either, but I 
bet there’s not a better judge of omelets in this city than I’.” 


































' The quotation above is from a letter written us on May 20, 1913, 

by Mr. Edward S. Babcox, formerly advertising manager of Yawman 

& Erbe, now advertising manager of the Firestone Tire and Rubber 

Company, one of the brilliant and progressive young men in the ad- f 
vertising profession. Mr. Babcox has gone ahead so rapidly because 

3 he has concentrated his mind on results, not details; he knows omelets, 

as well as chickens. In the same letter Mr. Babcox goes on: 


“My analysis shows me that the Modern Business Course and Service 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute is decidedly exceptional and that in 
it there is focused the best thought and experience of successful busi- 
ness men and students. 


“After reading the first two assignments, I found that your texts 
grounded me in the fundamentals of business more effectively than all 
the other books of business I had ever read. 


“TI have gone far enough in the Course to know that it contains the 
information and data I need to make definite headway in my work and, 
believing in it as I do, I am glad to pass along the good word to my ' 
friends and urge them to take it up. 
“You and your associates in the Alexander Hamilton Institute are 
rendering a tremendous economic service to the business men of 
America.” 





There isn’t a man in business who can afford to ignore Mr. Babcox’s 
opinion of this important question of business knowledge and progress. 
He has found a means—the Modern Business Course and Service— 
that has helped him “make definite headway” in his work. You might 
be using the same means. You might be bringing yourself into line 
with the great forces that are remaking business methods. 


At any rate, you certainly owe it to yourself to learn more about 
the Modern Business Course and Service which calls forth such com- 
ments as those from Mr. Babcox. To wait longer is simply to keep 
yourself wilfully ignorant of a great movement with which you should 
be familiar. Our booklet on “Business Brains” will 
be sent to you for the asking. Write to-day. 






Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Astor Place New York City 
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Poster Advertising 


PLUS 


Briggs Poster Service 


means the best results 
outdoor advertising can 
deliver. 


We post over 6000 
towns in the U. S. and 
Canada—all that can 
be posted — 


THE A. M. BRIGGS CO. 
HIPPODROME BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branch Sales Offices 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BUFFALO DALLAS 











